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STONEHENGE AND EMERSON— AMES- 
BURY AND THE "IDYLLS OF 
THE KING"— POETS AND POETRY. 



ET vis a beautiful day ; and, lounging about in 
the shaxjows cast by Stonehenge, we could not 
help realising that, aftei all, life nnu worth 
living. The cobwebs of daily care had all been blown 
away; not even the ghastly revelations of the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors hod power to worry us. 

" Oh, let the fellows take extra discounts, extra every- 
thing — take the whole affair, in fact ; only let us dream," 
was the burden of the song our lotus-loving souls sang 
just then. Its music was distinct enough, though the 
actual words were a trifle unshapen. The blue sky, and 
the springy turf, and the huge stones — knowiiig so many 
stories of the past and yet so silent — were enough for us as 
we lay stretched on our backs, with bands under our 
heads and straw hats drawn as far over our faces as 
possible. 

The ladies — the charming little woman so grossly 
maligned in one of my books, and the fair but somewhat 
perky "seventeen" from the sweel Devonshire lattes— 
were very much occupied, a little distance off, watching 
the rabbits pop in and out of the city they had built, with 
all their supreme indifference to sacrilege, in the heart of 
some ancient wurior's tomb. Perchance the little 
be^ais, safe from ferrets in theu holiest of holies, danced 
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on Roman coins and the bones of the fo^otten brave, 
bappy in their satisfied memories of the sweet wild thyme 
they had nibbled m tbe early morning, before the sun bad 
driven the dew away. 

Wilson amused himself, every now and then, by 
mumbling out something from under his hat ; but I was 
too busy with my cigarette and its tiny cloud of smolce to 
pay much attention to him. I verily believe he was con- 
juring up some picture of Emeison and Carlyle as they sat 
and talked, years ago, on the very spot where we were 
then idling.* 

On the way back to Amesbuiy, where we had put 
up our carriage, we climbed the rising ground, to 
where, centuries ago, Vespasian had formed his camp. 
In the valley beneath, surrounded by trees, we saw 
stately Amesbury House, where Gay wrote his Brggat'i 
Optra, and near to which are all that now remain 
of the ruins of the once well-known Abbey, made 
acquainted with fame yet a^n in these latter days 

• "After dimw vs walked lo SaJiibuiy Plain, kin Aa bnwl 
dovDi, under ^c rny aky, iKX a houicQ was viub1«, nolhioE but 
SuuMhengf. which Toofctd like a group of brows dwar6 in Ihe wid« 

about die plain, and a few hayriclU. On die top of a mountaiu, the 
old tenmle would oot be more impreuave. Far and wSi^e a few 
ibqtherai nth their Bocks sprinkled the pLain, and a bafinuji drove 



alDaa: the nad. 
dambved 



lEB, and found a nook sheltered ftoni the i 
C. lighted hii agar. . 



ETOV huttcnnpsk nettle^ nnd. all around, wild tliTme, daisy, mqt. 
iew- m e n , gnldeii-rod. thistle, and the isrpelina (nss. Over us, 
larks ware louing and singing— as ay fiiend said, ' tie larks which 
wen hatched last year, and the wind which was hatched many 

dueuand yean B(a. We walked in and out, and look 

■sjun and again a frexh look at the uncanny stones, l^e old 

these cooidoiu stones we two pLlgrims were alike known and near. 
Ws could equally well revere their old British meaning. My 

ptulosrmher was subdued and gentle. The ipel, the 

gray blocki, and their rude order, which refuses to be dUposed oC 
■uuested to tiim tbe flight of ages, and the succession of religions." 
— EBaRSON— inffti* TraiU. 
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As I sit here now in the quiet of my study, my eyes 
nnconsciously wander to the shelf on which rests a little 
green volume with the simple inscription, Idyllt of Ike 
King ; and once moie the mingled pain and pleasure of 
that afternoon on Vespasian's Camp come back to me. 

We had not rested there long before we found that we 
were not atone ; for, near by, half hidden l^ B clump of 
trees, sat an artist with a light sketching-easel in front of 
him. Taking the liberty generally accorded a stranger in 
such Et »tua1ion, I walked towards him, intending to ask 
petmission to see his work. Oti nearing him, however, I 
found that his brashes lay on the grass by his side, and 
that he was deeply engrossed in a book — so deeply 
indeed that, as he subsequently confessed, he waE not 
aware of our presence until I had got quite close to him. 
With hasty apolt^cs, I turned, intent on retracing my 
tteps ; but he begged me to stay, making the while such 
enquiries about the neighbourhood as showed him to be 
n stranger. He had a charmitig bit of iree-and -distance 
on his canvas, and I craved permission for my companions 
to see it. Very soon we were all quite good friends, 
and chatting freely together. We found our new acquaint- 
ance a man of varied reading, and deeply interested in the 
ne^hbourhood. 

"I was just dipping into Tennyson as you came along," 
he said. "What a marvellous passage that is in which 
Arthur reproaches Guinevere I — reproach, by the way, ftill 
of great and undying love, yet with no trace of weak con- 
donation in it. Vou must know," he continued, in a 
kindly, unaffecleH manner, " that I am a grea.t crank on 
Tennyson ; and if you care to listen, I will read you the 
portion of the /dyl/s which has to do with yonder spot, 
where once the Abbey stood. Perhaps I shall have the 
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good fortune not to bote yotu I used to read well enough 
«ome few yean ago." 

We thanked him heartily, and made a group on the 
grass in front of Um. 

Nature had indeed blest our cliance artist-acqauntance 
with more than ordinary giiis in this direction, and he 
had carefully cultirated them. As he commeoced to read 
those last thirty-odd pages of the volume which tell of 
Guinevere, we were just dimly conscious that a sym- 
pathetic soul and a voice which varied with its theme, 
&om manly strength to tender pity and childlike tender- 
ness, were nunisteiing to our enjoyment, Then, rs the 
charm wound itself about us, the distant bleating of the 
dieep as they wandered to the music of their bells, and 
the song of the soaring lark were hushed ; and we listened, 
painfully feaifiil of losing a syllable of the story, to the 
new Btrai^ presentment of what, though altogether 
familiar to us, was now hallowed by the shades of 
passionate pity which the reader infiised Into his task. 
The song of the qovice : — 

" No light : so late, and dark and chill the night 1 
O let us b, that we may find the light ! " 
miLde us oblivious to the sunshine which rested tenderly 
on all about us ; but when Arthur's 

"Armed feet 
Thro' the long gallery from the outer doors 
Rang coming," 
and the Queen fell from her seat, 

"And grovelled with her iaix against the floor : 
There with her milk-white arms and shadowy hair 
She made her face a darkness from the King : 
And in the darkness beard bis armed feet 
Pause by her," 
and the King tore from bis heart his sorrowful monologue, 
the ways of the world seemed strangely out of joint, and 
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a blank diilness filled our biain and heait. Creation was 
all a failure ; there was a blot even on the sun's face I 

We never knew who the stranger was who read lo us 
that aftemoon — he told us he was but a wandering 
artisl, whose lent was on the plain below — and now we 
scarcely recollect hia features. As he read h* did not 
seem to live for us on that hill-side : only Arthul Mid 
Guinevere were there ; — Guinevere, prostrate, creeping 
an inch nearer the King as he paused in his sorrowtiil 
cry, daring to lay her hands about his feet ; and Arthur, 
with his great, troubled heart ; — 

" Yet think not that I come to urge thy crimes ; 
I did not come lo curse thee, Guinevere ; 
I. whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet " — 

pouring out his pity and his love, bis forgiveness and his 

" I cannot touch thy lips ; they are not mine. 
But Lancelot's." 

' ' I cannot take thy hand ; that, loo, is flesh. 
And in the flesh thou bast sinn'd." 

" I love thee stilL 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still 

Perchance 

Hereafter, in that world where all are pure, 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband — not a smaller soul. 

Nor Lancelot, nor another 

Now must I hence. 

. . . And while she grovell'd at his feet, 
She felt the King's breath wander o'er her neck. 
And, in the darkness o'er her fallen head. 
Perceived the waving of his hands that blest." 

To say that we thanked the reader would be to say 
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that we were but grateful aji ordinary mortals are. I do 
not know how Wilson fell, but for myself, when the 
spell ceased, I was conscious of a hard dryness in my 
throat which made it painful (o breathe ; and big tears 
had been rolling over the cheeks of more than one 
" tire ladye. " 

Our artist-Griend told us of his love of a rovii^ life; 
and, thanking us, begged to be excused when we invited 
him to make his home with us in Sarum during his stay 
in the neighbouAood. And so, as the sun went down, 
we bade him a heaxty God-speed, and wound our nay to 
the village. 

As we drove home in the freshness and beauty of the 
moonlit night, and the charm of Ihe afternoon reading 
began to lift itself a little, we fell to talking of matters 
suggested by our "adventure" — for such the ladies 
persisted in calling it. 

Wilson. — If our friend did nothing else this afternoon, 
I must confess that he showed us more clearly than ever 
that Tennyson, as author of Guinevtre, is possessed of a 
genuine dramatic insight. 

The Bookworm. — Yes : perhaps Tennyson's gifts in 
this direction are more clearly evident in some of his 
shorter productions than in his more ambitious dramas. 
You know the critics 

Wilson. — Pray do not quote the critics on Tennyson 1 
If we talk of him at all, let us endeavour to say some- 
thing in a fresh, unhackneyed manner. 

The Bookworm. — Then we had better leave him 
alone altogether ; for the last word has been uttered, and 
the newest Tennyson- truth is now stale. When a con- 
cordance to his works has been compiled, an author has 
further need only of a guinea-per-annum society for his 
meaning to be altogether misrepresented and his gifts . 
misunderstood. In a multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom, unless indeed they band themselves together as a 
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society — Iben there are words, and words only [ wisdom 
goes a-roaming. 

Wilson.— You remember, of course, the text of 
Alfred Austin's great grumble against Tennyson in Th4 
PMiry of Iht Period. The burden of his regret appears 
to be that the laureate is not an eagle, and consequently 
does not soar. He twitters under our roof, sweeps and 
skims round and round our ponds, is musica! in the 
branches of oar trees, plumes himself on the edges of our 
fountains, builds himself a warm nest under our gables, 
and even in our hearts, but "does not soar." He is not 
satisfied Ihat Tennyson should tlunk with us of this 
particular day, feel with us of this day, and l>e the 
exponent of such poetical feelings as in this day we are 
capable of. 

Thb Bookworm.— And yet, what would he have? 
for a poet is no rattlebrain, saying what comes npper- 
mosl, and, because he says everything, saying, at last, 
something good ; <but a heart in unison with bis time and 
countiy. There is nothing whimsical and fantastic in his 
production, but sweet and sad earnest, (reiglited with the 
weightiest convictions, and pointed with the most deter- 
mined aim which any man or class knows of in his times. 
A great man does not walce up some fine morning, and 
say, " I am full of life ; I will go to sea, and find an 
Antarctic continent ; to-day I will square the circle 1 I 
will ransaclc botany, and find a new food for man : I 
have a new architecture in my mind ; I foresee a new 
mechanic power." No; but he finds himself in the 
river of thoughts and events, forced onward liy the ideas 
and necessities of liis contemporaries. Every master has 
found his materials collected ; and iiis power lay in his 
sympathy with his people, and in liis love of the materials 
lie wrought in. Great genial power, one vrould almost 
say, consists In not being origijial at all ; in being alto- 
gether receptive ; in letting the world do all, and 
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suffering the spirit of the hour lo paw unobstructed 
through the mind.* 

Anyone overhearing our conversation just then would 
have had no doubt as to which direction, with us, ihe 
"great genial power" lay in. The ladies, "suffering the 
spirit of the hour to pass unobstructed through the 
mind," were silting back in the carriage, silenllj' 
watching the gleams of the moonlight on the Avon 
through the trees. Perchance, too, the music of the 
beat of the horse-hoofs on the quiel road, and the scent 
of the roses clustering round the cottage doors, made lit 
accompaniment to their thoughts of Arthur and hii 
doughty knights. 

And yet, in spite of this quiet beauty, wt continued 
our talk, which, perhaps, was fitting rather for Ihe 
lamp and the fireside. 

Wilson. — But when poets actually succeed in thus 
catching and uttering the spirit of the age, they are 
accused of stealing from each other in a bare&ced 
lashion. There is Lewis Moiiis, for example, whose 
popularity is undoubtedly due lo his snccessfiil modern- 
ising, in a manner pleasing to the essentially middle-class 
spirit now rampant, of the thought of ancient Greece, 
and to his simpli^ing presentment of problems which 
force themselves just now on all men alike — he has been 
roundly accused of being only a popularizer of what 
is found in plenty in the writings of Browning and 
Tennyson. 

The liooKwoRM. — Such accusations only indicate an 
extremely narrow outlook on the part of those who make 
them. Because the same thought-wave which rolls over 
Tennyson and Browning extends itself to Lewis Morris, 
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therefore, he is but a disciple of the others. What 
blindness, forsopth, to a. law which Bccounts with 
certainly for much so-called "plagiarism ! Coleridge felt 
it incumbent on him to protest against sitnilai' misunder- 
standings existing when he published his Chriitobel ; and 
in this protest we find him referritig to crilica who had no 
notion thai there were such things as fountains in the 
world, small as well as great, and who would therefore 
charitably derive every rill they beheld flowing from a 
perfbralion made in some other man's tank. 

Wilson. — I Uke 10 turn away, as often as I can, from 
this sapient nonsense, which really is enough to smother 
all poetic feeling and expression, to those golden days of 
Arab life, in which, when a poet arose in one tribe, the 
other tribes sent publicly to congratulate them on the 
occasion ; and they themselves, of the &voured tribe, 
made entertainmenls, at which the women assisted, 
dressed in their nuptial ornaments, singing to the sound 
of timbrels the happiness of their tnbe, who had now one 
to protect their honour, to preserve iheit genealogies and 
the purity of their language, and to transmit their action* 
to posterity.* 

The Bookworm. — Ves, those were certainly halcyon 
days. No Sartor walked in the midst to denounce the 
whole show of tinsel, exhorting the poet meanwhile to do 
one of three things ; — Establish himself in Bedlam, begin 
writing Satanic poetry, or blow out his brains. Tkm 
the world was young, and life a dream, and poets 
inspired heralds — and in what could life be better ? 

The lights in the cottage windows of Slralford-under- 
Old-Sarum told us of the nearness of home. The ladies 
moved a little in the snug nest they had made for 
themselves with their wraps and rugs ; and the hoofs of 
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oax good bay mare rattled still more briskly along Ihe 
dry road, for she knew right well (hat a clean stall and a 
good mouthful were near at hand. 

Before we said our final good-nights, Wilson snatched a 
moment to speak of the care which should attend a poet 
in the introduction of any presentation of actual thought 
— in fact, anything other than description or sentiment — 
into his works. "He will sure to be misread, or 
misinterpreted, or both," he said. "I will point out 
to you, one of these evenings, how even Lewis Morris, of 
whom we have been speaking, who desires above all 
things to be remembered as one who never 

"Sneered young souls Out oflaith," 
can be shown to have written, in his Stngs ef Tiim 
Warlds, most radical things on matters theological ; and 
this can be done by simply detaching ports of his poeqis 
from their context." 

I suppose it was but the turn of the wheel of associa- 
tion, but, silting over ris.y pipe that same night, when the 
others had retired to rest, I found the words heard from 
the lips of the stranger of the afternoon — ■ 

" Hereafter, in that world where all are pure. 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband — -not a smaller soul, 
Nor Lancelot, nor another," 
strangely milling themselves up with this passage from 
Settg! of TwB IVerlds ; — 

"We know not what we shall be, but are Sure 
The spark once kindled by the eternal breath 
Goes not out quite, but somewhere doth endure 
/m I Am strangt Hfe tut blindfy christen Death. ' 

• " WhakDowi bui Ihi! which we ckJJ death be lift, 
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I have iCalidsed the line which appeared to me then, 
as it had done before, to be so notable in its beantifiil 
simplicity as almosl lo make one fancy that it must have 
strayed into modern literature from out the terse, sweet 
dialogue on death which Beaumont and Fletcher gave to 
the world so many years ago ; — 

" Martius. — Do'st know whit 'ti» to die? 

"SOPHOCLBS,— Thou do'st not, Martius, 
And, therefore, not what 'tis to live i to die 
Is lo begin lo live. It is lo end 
An old, stale, weary work, and to commence 
A newer and a better. 'Tis to leave 
Deceitful knaves for the society 
Of gods and goodness," 

But, knocking the ashes out of my pripe, I contrived at 
the same time lo knock thought out of my head, and 
so followed the rest of the world into the quiet land of 

And yet to me it was scarcely a gtdtt land of 
dreams, for in my sleep Lancelot and Guinevere 
troubled me sorely. Instead of ihe re-union Arthur had 
looked forward to in the other world, even there the 
guilty ones had found each other out. 

"Two haj^ard shades, in robes of mist. 
For longer years than each could tell, 

Joined by a stern gyve, wrist with wrist. 
Have roamed the courts of helL 

" Their blank eyes know each other not ; 

Their cold hearts hate this union drear. . . . 
Yet one poor ghost was Lancelot, 

And one was Guinevere !" ' 
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Then, in (he shifting phantasmagoriit of my dreams, 
the Queen and her Ipver seem to have lost (heir identily [ 
(hey had but newly come to (he Land of Shadows, and, 
coming, had resolved themselves into the characters of (he 
powerful picture Vedder painted to illustrate Aldrich'* 
Jittle poem, ItUntUy: — 

" Somewhere — in desolate, wind-swept space — 
In Twilight-land— in No-man's-land— 

Two hutiying Shapes met face (o face. 
And bade each other stand. 

" ' And who aie you V cried one, agape. 

Shuddering in (he gloaming Hgh(. 
' I know no(,' said (he second Shape, 

' I only died lasl night !'" 

Then, with the subtle and ridiculous freedom of change 
which characterises dreams, the shades became Arthur 
Dimmesdale and Hester Prynne, of The Scaiitt Lelttr," 

But I remember nothing more of (hat night's troubles ; 
sweet, relieshing sleep must, at length, have shut the 
gates to shapes so frail, yet so persistent. 



■dual and lioeli'v ciLiKnce, U'l even doublEd at Ihclr own. So 
uranKtlT did they in«t in ihe dim wood. Ihal it wii like th« ficU 
EDCDURIcr. ID the world beyond tlie grave, oT two spiriu wtio had 
been IntlmaleTy cr^neded in their former life, but now iUod coldly 
khudderinr in mutual dread, ah nor yet fvDilUr wuh their itue. 
nor wonted to the comtmiionship of disembodied beinj^ Each a 



The uul beheld iu ftwura in the minor of t1>e puiing moment 

r«hjcuuit Dcceuily. that Antiur DrraDutdAlc pm forth hia hand 
chill ai du.th. iinu touched the chill band oT Hwiitr Prynna. , I'hi 

tphert" 
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LEWIS MORRIS AND HIS ' 
TWO WORLDS." 



HEM FEW evenings after out visit 10 .Stonehenge, 
Eb9H Wilson walked into the study with a rather 
^Ba fbnnidable bundle of MS. in his hand. 

"Ah ! the Lewis Monis material," I suggested as I 
untied the papers. 

Wilson. — Yes ; bul don't be alflnned ; it Is not such 
an extensive arrangement as you might suppose. How- 
ever, I think youll find from it how easy i( is to prove, 
not only that Lewis Morris shares the spirit of the age — 
I have, hj the way, placed against his expressions 
those of some of our authorities — but also that, by 
qnoling detached scraps, you can turn an author's mean- 
ing, as a weather-cocl: on a windless day, in any direc- 
tion which pleases you. My object has certainly not been 
to assort Mr. Morris down into a fixed position in any 
creed, or want of creed. Great men are super-Creedal. 
It seems to me that the serenity of soul wbicli they enjoy 
in their elevated position makes them capable of an 
extended range of vision, in wbicb they see how 
mere theolf^cal syslems are but the fringe to the 
garment of Infuiite Truth ; here touching its Eternal 
Source, there swinging out into the Endless Void. But 
this is no idle f^uie of speech, as anyone may gather 
&om the ingenious fooling which has resulted from 
the endeavour to divine with certainty the particular 
dtn^oD of theological opinion which Shakespeare 
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favoured. And then whiit a bailie was fought, «ome time 
ago, in the Browning Societf, between Christians and 
Agnostics, over the religious belief of the author of Tht 
Ring ami thi Btek ! My aim has been ratber to indicate 
how trulhfiillf Mr, Morris has suffered the theological 
spirit of the hour to pass anobslructed through his mind, 
bf comparing some of his poetry with the expressed belief 
and aspirations of a few of our acknowledged teachers. 
Vou will see that I ha.ve purposely excluded poets &0m 
this comparison, treating them rather as sharers and 
eipresaors with Mr, Morris of the thought of their con- 
temporaries — or rather of their age. Where the extracts 
are from authorities deemed other than modem, you will 
find, after a little consideration, that (he thoughts con- 
tained in them still live and bum with an essentially 
ntodem life, and have been revived in Che works of most 
of the other writers whose names occur in my list. 

>r rather the comparison 
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COD BUT IHPEKFECTLV KNOWN. 

" Nay 1 nre see but K part of God, einc« we gaie vrith a 

finite dght ; 
And yet not dsuknesa is He, but a blinding splendour of 

light. 

"Do we shrink from this light, and let out dazzled eye- 
balls (all ? 

Nay 1 a God fully known or utterly dark were not God at 
all. " — Evatieng. 

"And absolute truth revealed, would serve to blind 
The soul's bright eye, and seal with tongues of flame 
The sinews of the mind."— TX* H'amUnr, 



THE DIVINE SEEN IN THE HUMAN. 

" How else should man prove God's will, than through 

methods of human thought t 
How else than through human words should he gather 

the things that he ought?" — Evemtng. 
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GOD BUT lUPBSFECTLV KVOWN. 

" Voo will never know Him wbo crMted these things ; 
something else stnnds between yaa and Him. Envelope! 
in mist and with faltering voice the poeli w»lk aloi^"— 
Max MJJLLER's Tmulatitm ^ thi Rig-Vtda. 

" But what finile mind can fully conoeive the con- 
ditions included in Absolute Perfection? To evolve theM 
will require etemitrj for could (hey be evolved in less, 
they would not be ut^mited." — Harris's Pre-Adamitt 
Earth. 

" For us, a« for Plato absointe ^luth is in 

God— it is God Himself under one of His lAases."— 
Cousin's Tht Tna, iht Bteaaiful atid ikt Gead. 

" Thenceforth there was, in vety tnith, no light , , . 
for the poor Cynic. So long accustomed to view all 
objects through a medium that deprived them of every 
glimpse of br^Hoess, a sjr^le Bash of so glorious a phe- 
striking upon his naked viuon, had blinded 
?en" — Nathaniel Hawth(»ke. 



THE DIVINE SEEN IH THE HUMAN. 

" Let us know by all means that human nature is ■ 
very imperfect mirror lo retJect the Divine ; but instead 
of breaking that dark glass, let us lather try to lieep it as 
bright as we can. Imperfect as that minor is, to us it is 
the most perfect, and we cannot go far wrong in irusting 
to it for a little while."— Max Moller. 

"The real God of a people is the fimut d'Jtamttur 
of its nationality."— Gborgb Eliot's TrtmsUuieit tf 
FeueHiadt. 
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THE PRESENCE OF GOD IN THE HUMAN HEART. 

"Ay I oretywbere 
Echoes ihe same exceeding bitter ny, 
Vel can (he Father bear 
To hide His presence from the children's eye ; 
Lets loose on good and bad the plague and sword i 
And though wrong [riuinph, answer not a word ? 
Only deep down in the heart dolh He declare 
His constant presence ; there, though the outward sky 
Be darkened, shines a liltle speck of fair, — 
A light which cannot die. 
Though knees be weak, and eyes be blind ; 
Though we may seek and never find i 
Here doth His hidden gloiy shine, 
Unknown, Ineffable ; Divine 1 "—Btlaitd lit VHl. 



THE FUTURE OF MANKIND. 

"There shall ijoine from out this ntuse of strife and 

groaning 

A broader and a juster brotherhood, 
A deep equality of aim, postponing 

All selfish seeking to the general good. 
There shaJI come a time when each shall to another 
Be as Christ would have hiti — brother unto brother. 

"There shall come a time when knowledge wide ex- 
Sinks each man's pleasure in the general health. 

And all shall hold irrevocably blended 

The individual aiul the Commonwealth ; 
When man and woman in an equal union 
Shall me^e, and marriage be a true communion. 
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THE PRESENCE OF GOD IN THE HUUAN HEART. 

" Id the outward and inwuil trials, we know not 
which way to tum. The heart 6uQts and is ready to 
perish. Then in the deep silence of the soul, when the 
man tams inward to God, light, comtbrt, peace, dawn on 
him. His (roubles — thejr aie but b dew-drop on fail 
sandal. His enmities or jealousies, hopes, fears, honours, 
disgraces, all the undeserved mishaps of life are lost to 
the view ; diminished and then hid in the mists of the 
valley he has left behind and below liim. Resolutioil 
comes over him with its v^orous wii^ ; Truth is deal ai 
noon ; the soul in feilh rushes to its God. The mj^xrj 
is at an end." — Thbodorb Parkrr. 



THE PITTURE OF MAKKtND. 

"The generation of men should be regarded as the life 
one miui, ever enduring and ever learning. " — Pascal. 
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"There ebaU come a time when brotherhood dwm 
stronger 
Than the narrow bounds which now distrRCt the world ; 
When the cannons roar and trumpets blare no longer. 
And the ironclad msts, and battle-flags are fiirled ; 
When the bars of creed and speech and race, which sever, 
Shall be &sed in one humanitj' for ever." 

—TktNewOrdtr. 

"Contented to efface 

Self, if from out its pines 

Blossoms (he race."— 7^ TfuhHaiu. 



" But, however it be, we live, and shall live indeed. 

In ourselves or in others lo come. 
What more doth our longing need ?" — Evmstrng. 
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" Men cannot benefit thoie that are with tbem as they 
can benefit those who come after thei^, and of all the 
pulpits fiom which human voice it ever sent ibrlh, ii none 
&om which it reaches so ^ as from the grave," — RtJSKlN. 

" As wc livtfer othtrt in life, so we ?nw »■ atiitn after 
death. .... How deeply does such a belief at 
this bring home to each moment of life the mysteiiout 
perpetuity of ouiselves. For good, for evil, we cannot 
die. We cannot shake ourselves free from this eternity of 
our Acuities." — Fredbric Harrison, 

"The humblest life that ever turned a sod sends a 
wave — no, more than a wave, a liie — through the ever 
growing harmony of human society. "-t-Frbdbric Har- 
bison. 

"We see the- dead, not in their mortal part as laid to 
their rest, but living around us and in us, active and 
revered as they never were in Ijle."— F&fDUtlC HAR- 
RISON. 
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WITH FRIEND AND BOOK. 



y% PLAM FOR HAN S PROGRESSION. 

"Then I. 'Iftbedesiie 
To which our thoughts aspire 
Blazed ibrth afiie ; 



Beneath the sun I 

" ' If hope came not to cheer, 

Noi bracing chill of fear, 

Sweet sigh noi tear ; 

" ' But all the race should sleep 

In a t>road calm too deep 

For one to weep ; 

" ' And o'er all lands should re^ 

A dull content inane, 

Woise £u' than pain : 

" ' If all its grieb forgot, 

Slowly the race should lol. 

Fade and be not ; 

" ' Would not the thought oppress 

The dream that once could Uess 

With such distress, 

" * That from the loo great strain. 

Life withered, heart and brain. 

Would rise in vain?' 

" Then he. * The outcome this 

Of all philosophies, 

" Who seeks shall miss," ' " 
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god's piah for man's progression. 

"It is not possession, but acquisition, which gives 
men pleasure aitd power ; they observe sooner a small 
happiness new to them than a greai happiness which is 
old,"— H. A. Tainb. 

" Whoever strives .... to reach an object . . 
. . maf count on exciting an interest in our minds; 
but when once the matter is decided, we turn our eyes 
away from him ; whatever once lies finished and done 
can no longer fix our attention." — GOSTHB, 

" Man is, properly speaking, based upon Hope, he has 
no other possession but Hope; this world of his is , 
emphatically the ' Place of Hope. ' " — Carlvlr. 

George Eliot says in Middlemarch, that if any man 
once became content with shabby achievements that man 
was lost 

"But what work, Irom the translating of a German 
ikovel to the writing of an epic, was ever as the workman 
wished and meant it?" — Carlvlb. 

"What is it that keeps men in continual discontent 
and agitation ? It is, that they cannot make realities 
correspond with their conceptions, that enjoyment steals 
away &om among their hands, that the wished-for comes 
too late, and nothing reached and acquired prodoaes on 
the heart the effect which (heir longing for it at a distance 
led them to anticipate." — Gobthb. 

"Did the Almighty, holding in his right hand Tmlh, 
and in his left Starch after Truth, deign to proffer me 
the one I might prefer ; — in all humility, but without 
hesitation, I should request Search a/tir Truth." — 
Lbssing. 
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WITH FRIEND AND BOOK. 

THE HOUNESS OF WORK. 
" And wherefore to fatigue [he Etemil eai 
With those incessant hymns of barren praise ? 
Does not a tweeter sound go up to Him 
Fiom weli -spent toilsome days, — 

"And natural life, refined by honest love 
And sweet unselfish liturgies of home. 
The ecbeme of being, worked out by duteous louls 
Carelesj of what may come ? " 

—Tht Wamdtrtr. 

" And now the past lies far away, and I 
Can scarce recall those vanished days again | 
No more the old faith stirs me, and no more 

Comes the old barren pain. 
" For now each day brings its appointed toil, 
And every hour its grateful sum of care ; 
And life grows sweeter, and the gracious world 

Shows day by day more ia\x" 

—TU JVaxitrtr. 

" Who toil aright, for those 
Life's pathway, ere it close, 



" And unce he seeks it less. 

An unsought happiness 

His toil shall bless."— Zit ToucAitaru. 



"To labour is to pray."— Zl* Hamt AUar, 
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THE HOLINESS OF WORK. 

" There is one plain rule of life, eternally binding, and 
independent of all varialiona in creeds, embtftdng equally 
tbe greatest moralities and the smallest. It is (hii— Try 
thyself unweariedly fill thou findcst the highest thing thou 
art capable of doing, facullies and outward circumstances 
being both duly considered i and then DO IT," — John 
Stuart Mill. 



"I know no more powerful remedy against the ills of 
the soul ihan the strong and serious applicatJoD of the 
btellect to other objects." — Voltaire, 

"God will not have His work made manifest by 
cowards. A man is relieved and gay when he has put 
his heart into his work and done his best ; but what he 
has said or done otherwise, shall give him no peace. It 
is a deliverance which does not deliver," — Emerson. 



"I think the most heart-whole man I ever knew was 
a man who hod waited and watched, breakitig stones 
through all weathers on the cold shoulder of a Yorkshire 
hill, and he could hardly see the stones he had lo break, 
he was so sand blind. His wife was dead and all his 
children ; his but was open to the sky, and to the steel- 
cold stars in winter ; but when once one said to comfort 
him, ' Brother, you will soon be in heaven 1 ' he cried 
out in his rapture, ' I have been there this ten years I'" — 
Robert Collver, 

The motto of the old monks, " Labour is worship."— 
See also amplified by Cartyle, especially in Sorter lit- 
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WORSHIP — WITH RITUAL AND WITH SIMPLtCITV. 

"Thoi^h they may crowd 
Kite upon rite, and mystic song on song ; 

Though the deep organ loud 
Through the long nave reveiberate full and strong ; 

Though the weird piieit. 
Whom rolling clouds of incense half conceal. 

By gilded robes increased, 
Mutter and ^gn, and proudly prostrate kneel ; 

Not pomp, nor song, nor bended knee 

Shall bring them any nearer Thee. 

" I would not hold 
Therefore (hat (hose who worship still where they. 

In deal dead days of old, 
Their distant aires knelt once and passed away. 

High arching nave and reeded column fine. 
And the thin soaring tone 

Of the keen organ catch a breath divine ; 
Or that (he immemorial sense 
Of worship adds not reverence. , 

" But by some bare 
Hill-side or plain, or crowded city street. 

Wherever purer spirits are. 
Or hearts with love inflamed together meet. 

Rude bench and naked wall, 
Humble and sordid (o the world-dimmed sigh(. 

On these shall come to fall 
A golden ray of consecrating light. 

And Thou within the midst shall there 

Invisible receive (he prayer," 

—A Hjmn in Time of IMs. 
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WORSHIP — WITH RITUAL AND WITH SIMPLtaTV, 

" At the close of the day, when Ihe meniben of Ihe 
household had assembled in a wide dcde lound the fire, 
ray uncle 'took the Book,' and I witnesed, Ibr the Grat 

time, family worship conducted in Gaelic The 

concluding evening prayer was one of great solemnity 
and unction. I was unacquainted with the language in 
which it was couched ; but it was impossible to avoid 
being struck, notwithstanding, with its wrestling earnest- 
ness and fervour. The man who poured it forth 
evidently believed there wai an unseen ear open to it, 
and an all-seeing presence in the place, before whom 
every secret thought lay exposed. The entire scene was 
a deeply impres»ve one ; and when I saw, in witnessii^ 
the celebration of high mass in a Popish cathedral many 
years after, the altar suddenly enveloped in a dim and 
picturesque obscurity, amid which Ihe curling smoke of 
the incense ascended, and heard the musically-modulated 
prayer sounding in the distance from within the screen, 
my thoughts reverted to the rude Highland cottage, 
where, amid solemnities not theatric, the red umbry light 
of the fire fell with uncertain glimmer upon dark walls, 
and bare black rafters, and kneeling forms, and a pale 
expanse of dense smoke, that, filling the upper portion of 
the roof, overhung the floor like a ceiling, and there 
Biuse amid the gloom the sounds of prayer truly God- 
directed, and poured out from the depths of the heart ; 
and I felt that the stoled priest of the cathedral was 
merely an artist, Ihoi^h a skilful one, but that in (he 
' priest and father' of the cottage there was the trtilh and 
reality from which the artist drew." — Hugh Millrk. 
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DOUBT. 

"Whobul batieea 
Once in his life, when youth aod health ran h%h, 
The fair, clear Jace of truth 

Grow dark to his eye ? 

Who but has known 
Cold mista of doubt and icy queitionings 
Creep round him like a nightmare, blotting out 

The sight of better thing* ? 

" A hopeless hour. 
When all the voices of the loul are dumb, 
When o'er the tossing seas 

No light may come, 

When God and right 
Are gone, and seated on Ibe empty throoe 
Are dull phtlosophiea and words of wind. 

Making His praise Iheii owd? 



" Until at last, 
For some blest souls, but never here for all, 
Burns out a sudden light. 

And breaks the thrall. 

And doubt has fled, 
And the soul rises, with a clearer sight 
For this its pain, its sorrow, iis despair. 

To God and truth and right. "—i^MfR 

" All travail of high thought, 

All secrets vainly sought. 

All struggles for right, heroic, perpetually fought. 
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"Doubt IS not only permitted, it k comnuuided by 

reason itself in the employment and legitimate application 
ofour different Acuities."— V. CotiSIN. 

"If our era is the En of Unbelief why murmur 
under il j is there not a better coming — nay, come ? As 
in long-drawn systole and long-drawn diastole, roust the 
period of Faith alternate with the period of Denial. . . 
. . . Such transitions are ever full of pain : thus the 
eagle when he moults is sickly, and to attain his new 
beak must harshly dash off the old one upon rocks. " — 

CAR.1.YLB, 

"Such a denial, however, of what was once believed, 
but could be honestly believed no longer, so far from 
b«ng the destruction, b in reality the vital principle of 
all religion. .... There is an atheism which is 
onto death, there is another atheism which is the very 
life-blood of all true &ilh. It is Ihe power of giving up 
what in our best, our moat honest moments, we know to 
be no longer true ; it is the readiness to replace the less 
perfect, however dear, however sacred it may have been 
15 us, by the more perfect, however much il may be 
detested, as yet, ty the world. It is the true self, 
surrender, the true self-sacrifice, the truest trust in truth, 
the truest foith. Without that atheism religion would 
long ago have become a petrified hypocrisy ; without that 
atheism no new religion, no reform, no reformation, no 
reSQScilation, would ever have been possible ; without 
that atheism no new life is possible fbr any one of us. 
. . . . There are moments in our life when those 
who seek most earnestly after God think they are 
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" These in the soul do breed 

Thoughts which, at Ust, shall lead 

To some clear, firai assurance of a satisfying creed. " 

~ TAt Biginmttgj »f Faltk. 



CONSCIENCE. 

*' Or if you should answer, For each 

God has sei a. sure mentoi wilhin, with power tc 

and (each ; 
Yet il speaks with a changefiil voice, which alters with 

Tace and clime ; 
Nay, even in the self-same lands is changed with the 

chaises of tim 
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forsaken of God ; when they baldly venlure to ask 

themselves, Do I then believe in God, or do I not ? 

" X^t Ihem not despali, and let us not judge haishly of 
them ; their despair may be better than many creeds. 



"If there are but a few here present who understand 
what I mean by honest atheism, and who know how it 
diffeis from vulgar atheism, ay, from dishonest atheism, 
I shall feel stislied, for I know that to understand that 
distinction will often help us in the hour of our sorest 
need. It will teach as that, while the old leaves, the 
leaves of a bright and happy spring, are falling, and alt 
seems wintry, frozen, and dead within and around us, 
[here is. and there must be a new spring in store for 
every warm and honest heart. It will teach us that 
honest doubt is the deepest spring of honest faith, and 
that he only who has lost can find." — Max MiJLI.BIt. 



CONSCIENCE. 

" Conscience is a cloak that covers every hole, and has 
withal the quality that it can be turned according to the 
wind : at present, when the wind is cross, you must put 
the cloak on the other shoulder," — Mus«us. 

" ' Must I not act accordii^ to Ihe dictates of my 
conscience?' 'By no means, my conscientious friend, 
unlete you are quite sure that yours is not the conscience 
of an ass.'" — Ruskin. 

"Conscience in Sparta commanded people 10 steal. 
Conscience in America, builds prisons for thieves. Con- 
science used to forbid taking interest on kjans. Money- 
lenders now worship God, build churches, and sustain 
inissbns oti the interest of their capital. Conscience 
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COMPENSATION. 

" What is this bai tha.t N&tare loves to place 
Before the too aspiring heart and brain, — 

Bringing down goodly hopes to deep di^iace, 
Keeping high pleasure balanced by low pain, 

Pure thoughts by secret failings, subtler joys 
With grosser sense or hopeless depths of woe? 

" Some hidden discords sweeten every strain ; 
No virtue is, where is no power to &tl. 
Nor true delight without a touch of pain, " 

"In this poor tife 
Things are double, each against each," 

—In tki Park, 
" Old tastes are lost, old thoughts grow strange, 
Old longings gradually change, 
Old faiths seem no more dear or true, 
Lost in the full light of the new. 
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t carried on the slave irade, and established the 
n America. Conscience at list rose against 
it, declared it 'the Bum of all vjllanies,' and poured out 
blood and lieasure to overthrow it. Conscience hung 
John Brown; and il made John Brown willing to be 
hul%. Conscience crucified Jesus ; and conscience 
deilied Him because He was willing to die foi the ideal 
of right. Conscience built the Inquisition ; and con- 
science made men strong lo bear its torluies. Thus it 
appears that conscience gives contradictory statements, 
and is not, by any means, the same all over the world." 
— M. J. Savage. 



"Every way we look we see even-handed nature 
administering her laws of compensation." — Ai.bxander 

"But the sure years reveal the deep remedial force 
that underlies all facts. The death of a dear friend, 
wife, brother, lover, which seemed nothing but privation, 
somewhat later assumes the aspect of a guide or genius ; 
for it commonly operates revolutions in our way of life, 
terminates an epoch of infancy or of youth which was 
waiting to be closed, breaks up a wonted occupation, or 
a household, or style of living, and allows the formation 
of new CHies more friendly to the growth of character. It 
permits or constrains the formation of new acquaintances, 
and the reception of new influences that prove of the 
first importance lo the next years; and the man or 
woman who would have remained a sunny garden-Hower, 
with no room for its roots and too much sunshine for its 
head, by the falling of the walls and the neglect of the 
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" Though much be lalcen, much n 
Not all fiHxaken noi bereft ; 
From change on change we come 
And the hst momeat is the beU."- 



THE HIGHER CHARITY. 

" Call no &ith fidse which ere has brought 

Relief lo any laden life, 
Cessation from the pain of thought. 

Refreshment 'mid the dust of strife. 

"What though the thing to which they kneel 
Be dumb and dead as wood or stone. 

Though all the rapture which they feel 
Be for the worshipper alone ? 

" They worship, they adore, they bow 
Before the IneRable Source, before 

The hidden «oul of good ; artd thou. 
With all thy wit, what dost thou more?" 

—TaUroMt, 



INSPIRATION. 

« Yet God is not silent indeed ; 

Not seldom ftum every page — 
From the lisping story of old 

To the seer with his noble rage ; 
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gaidener, U made the baniati of the fbreM, jrielding 
shade and fruit lo wide neighbourhoods <A men." — 

EUBKSOK. 



THB HIGHER CHARITY. 

s have a share in the fiilure 

In the Bhi^avad Gila the Infinite Spirit, Brahma, \& 
made to say ; ' ' They who serve other gods with a firm 
belief, in doing so involuntarily worship me. I am he 
who pailakelh of all worship, and I am their reward. I 
am the soul which standeth in the bodies of all beings." 

"As a man has around his own soul his proper 
corporeal form, developed by that soul and owned by 
none besides ; so should he wear his peculiar cieed, 
woven by his own spirit, suiting his psychological figure, 
adapted to the exigencies of his life-work, and not the 
gift, loan, or stolen property of any other man." — JOHN 
SUART. 



INSPIRATION. 

"Inspiration reveals itself in various fbnns, modified 

by the country, character, education, and peculiarity of 
him who receives it, just as water takes the form and the 
colour of the cup into which it flows, and must needs 
mingle with the impurities it chances to meeL Thus 
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" From th« timple life divine. 

With lis accents gentle and (rue. 
To the thiokei who formed by his leginiii^ 

And watered the fcilh as it grew : 
" AU are fired by the Spirit of God, 

Nor true is the doubt you teach, 
That God spe&ks not to all men the same. 

But differs 'twixt each and each. 



*' Not only through Christ long since 
And the teachers of ages gone. 

But to-day He speats, day \s^ day, 
To those who are toiling on. 



' ' For I like not his creed, if sny there be. 

Who shall dare to hold 
That God comes to ua only at times. 

Far away b the centuries old." — Evensong. 
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Minos and Moses were inspired to make tews ; David to 
pour out his soul in pious siniins, deep and sweet as an 
angel's psallety ; Pindar to celebrate virtuous deeds in 
high heroic song ; John the Baptist to denounce sin ; 
Gerson and Luther and Bohme, and Fenelon and 
Fox, to do each liis peculiar work, and stii the world's 
heait, deep, very deep. Pteto and Mewton, Milton and 
Isaiah, Leibnitz and Paul, Mozart, Raphael, Phidias, 
Praxiteles, Orpheus, receive into their various forms the 
one Spirit fnun Ckid most high. It appears in action 
not less than speech. The Spirit inspires Dorcas lo 
make coats and garments for the poor, no less than Paul 
to preach the GospeL"— Thbodore Parker. 

" Even the Old Testament teaches that certain men 
were inspired of God to work in linen and brass, and 
cedar and gold. Why not, then, Shakespeare and 
Michael Angelo, and Socrates and Epictetus, make good 
a claim to think and work l^ the inspiration of God ? 

"Let us see. All truth, of whatever kind or d^ree, 
is from God. All light is (rom the sun. Whether it 
shine from moon or planet ; whether it be reflected ^ 
brook or mirror ; whether it stray, a broken beam, into 
some prison cell ; whether it flare in the gas-light, or 
glow in the coal of oui evening giate, — all light is. Gut 
or last, jusl so much sunlight. So, whether a truth be in 
Bible or science, Christianity or Paganism, on the banks 
of the Jordan or the Ganges, wherever found, and by 
whatever path it come, being true, it must be &om God." 
— M. J. Savags. 
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WINTERSLOW HUTT AND HAZLIIT 
—UNWRITTEN BOOKS. 



■HM SLEEPY Lttle catbedral dt; teaches one used 
BBW to the life of a bustling town lo look fur simple 
IBB pleasures in Icifling occurrences. Instead of 
feverishly noting the changes of busjr life, one gets 
suflicient healthy eicitemeot froni the contents of the 
morning post-bag. Perchance it contains a volunu: 
for review, proof-sheets from the publishers, or a bundle 
of magaanes and papers from across the Atlantic, not to 
name letters from friends near and distant. From such a 
receptacle of excitement, then, it was my good fortone 
the other moming to draw out the following epistle &om 
my old friend Rigby ; — 

"Can you give me a bed P and will you give me a 
day ? I want you to show me Winteislow^Winleislow 
Hutt, where Ilazlitt wrote. I am busy on some literary 
stuff having to do with Hailitt, but cannot get sufficiently 
into (he spirit of the matter. I.et us creep together to 
his old quarters in search of the necessary inspiration." 

And so it chanced that Rigby came — and we went ; 
tramped the six miles, as we had before done many a six 
miles in the good old days when we were youtiger, and a 
trifle more enthusiastic about those quiet nooks of the 
country where great men bad stood up to live, and laid 
down to die. 
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\Ve bad an eojofable boiu together the evening RJgbj 
Biiived, searching out what we could fiod about Hazlitt't 
connection with the Hutt. Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt's 
memoiis of his grandfiLthet helped as pretty considerably ; 
but I think no scrap was pounced upon by us with 
greater avidity than that which told of the visit of 
Oiarles and Mary Lamb to Winterslow ; not to tb« 
Hutt, but to the old house in the village, where Hazlitt 
and his wife resided previous to the sale of the property. 
We were as pleased as any two hero-worshippers could 
possibly be at the idea of Lamb and his sister wandering 
about the dreary, short -grassed stretches, gathering 
mnsbrobms, with which to flavour the hashed mutton 
which Hazlitt used to provide for his guests' repast. 

We turned over the pages of the 1S50 edition of 
Hazlitt's essays, to which his son had given, as title, 
Wintenlaw: Estayt and CkaiaiUrs virilten tkire, and 
decided that, whatever others may choose to think of the 
preface, it answered our purpose, inasmuch as it referred 
to the place of our tbrthcoming pilgrimage, and to the 
hero of the hour j * and in Hazlitt's other volume, yclept 

• "W;iii«ilai> Is a village of Wilubin, between Salisbuij ud 
F my fslhcr, during a cQDsidenble ponion of hu life, 
onttjofe ■ '-— ■—■- ■-- 



&c>t Waum R<»d, called WiDienlDw Muit. Oa« of hu duel 
alliacdani hither weie the noble woods of Tnheridgh or Tudor- 
laigta, mond Norman Court, the seal of Mf. Baring Wall, M.P., 
iriuH pn^fered kindness to my father, on a ctitioif OCCMlon, wu 
thoisugUx appreeiated hv the very senritirtoeB which dechnod Its 
■capODce, Md will dwayi be RCUelully rrmembered by myielf. 
AwNhtr leitiita vu aaiendoB Wood— whence the noble tUiil;r of 
Clu«adaa derived Ibar title— fumoui beudet for the Constitution* 
BgDcd in the palace which once nwe proudly amongst lU Uatelir 
trec^ hut of which tcarcelyavtidgereiiiuns. In anodwr dutction, 
within caiy distance, eloams Stonchenge, visited by my fitther, 
leii. perhaps for its bittarioal aswdations, than for its appeal to 
the UQuination, the uprichi stones Hcminp in the dim twilight, or 
in lbs StinKni misl, almoit continuous in the Iwality, 10 many 
■pectre-Dniidi, moaninE over the put, and over their brethren 
pioetnle abonl them. Al no great distance, in another direction, 
are the fin* ndurei of Lord Radnor, and somewhat fuither, Ihoia 
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Sidchtt and Estayt, we found this channing confession 
in his gossip " On a Sun-dial" : "What I like best is to 
lie whole mornings on a sunny bank on Saiisbuiy Plain, 
without any object before me, neilhei knowing nor caring 
bow time passes, and thus, 'with light -winged toys of 
feathered idleness,' to melt down hours to momenta." 

Rigby had not bargained for the desolate walk be got 
the following morning, when we tramped along mile 
after mile over the monotonous chalk and flint toad, 
flanked on either side by uninterrupted stretches of 
unfenced down-land, (it only for an occasional sheep- 
nibble. How bleak it must have been along this part of 
the Toad for the winter passengers in the old coaching 
dayst It is uninviting enough now, with the sunshine 
upon it i and Heaven knows what it is when the north 
winds are abroad, in times of frost and snow. 

At last we got to our destination. We need have had 
no fear of missing it, for it is the oiUy house on the 
roadside for five miles. At first it seemed like a disap- 
pointment, for, as we approached, the only sign visible 



of Wihon HouH. Bui tliv chief hapirineu wu clx ihonmgh quiet 
of the pUcc, (hp sole intcTniption of which wu the p4s»ge. to ond 
fro, oftlieLailddiiiliaill. The Huil lUmliin a valley, equi-disunt 

idmomlion to.tbe hsnler. The CDuod, coming throunh Ihe clear, 

of the greU dly that my biher so loved uid so loathed. In olden 
timea, when we lived in the villue ilself. a mile up the hill opposiie 
— bclund the Hutt, Salisbury Plain stretches away mile aAei mile 
of oped space — the rtminisceDce of the metropo[i& would be, from 
lime 10 lime, furnished in the pleaonlesl of ways by the presence of 

there, as evet^whcre elu, Charles and'Mary Lamb paid us fnHfueoI 

thoroughly country place, delighted uid woniferirg, and wondered 
■c. F« such ttaioTu, and for the clhet itason, which I mention 

its nametothil collection at Enayi aid Ciaractin 'mrilltit ikm ; 
as. Indeed, practically were very many of his works, for it was then 
that most of his thinking was done. •— Preface to mnitnlew. 
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was thai of Tbe Pheasant Inn. On getting nearer, 
however, we saw, sadly mutilated, it is true, and bearing 
unmistakable indications of age, but none (he less 
welcome, the large letters painted across one portion of 
the front of (he house, WiNTERSLOW HuTT.* 

We sat on the covered bench in front of the door, in 
company with some rustics, who were sipping with 
evident contentment their glasses of "home-brewed,'' 
and were soon joined by the landlord, who had just come 
in from his labour in the fields. We put forth cautious 
questions as to the Hazlilts, but they met with no 
response. The inhabitants had never heard either of 
Hazlitt or the Stoddards ; but they could tell of the lion 
which years ago had escaped from a travellinE menagerie, 
and attacked the horses of the London coach as it pulled 
up in front of the door. And the worthy landlord took 
us within, and showed us the coloured engraving of the 
event which bung in the front room, with its bay 
window having seats all round. We wandered about 
the house, into this room and the other, and talked of 
the had limes to our willir^ attendant, who agreed vrith 
us that things were very different in the neighhourhood 
now to what they were in the good old coaching days. 
He lold us that such was the isolation oF the place, that 
in the winter lime perhaps three weeks would elapse 
without his having a single caller. He had to eke out the 
meagre profits of the establishment with what he could get 
from a few acres of land neat by, and so live as best he 

could. But he had never heard of Hailitl, and could 

not recollect that any callers had ever made enquiries 
about him before; and yet, in the house in which he 
lived, perhaps in the very room in which we then talked, 



9, ind is spoken of chtcSf in th* 
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that great nmster of nervoos Ei^tish* hftd penned KHne 

of bis most notable essajB-f 

* "W« lire migtaty c^evn Telloini now-a-dnyi, bin,' u RobeR 
Louu SnTcuan uvi, in lui yirtii^tta Putriiaur, "m gubM 
wriH liks Huli(t.~ 

t " [a sliorl^ tba frut duracKrintlc uT Lh« alder druutic miln 
ii, Ilut Ihcre u nothing Ibcairical about iheirL ]n rtoding them, 

mcnti Hre pQI wcAld have ipoken or looked. In reading Drydeq, 

seem id hava doiw, liav they would be ranted OD the flAge bj khih 
buskined hen or ttacedy-queea. Id thu topect, indeed, »aic of 

tpeare hiouetf, Inasniuch Hi we hAVe ikever Hcn their worki repre- 
■ented on the ■tage. and there u no atage thck ta remind lu of It. 

prompt-book, bor have *e ever icen their namei flaring in the play. 

fully of the itage; but 1 thiuk aiW higher of Nature, and Deal to 
thai, orbeokt. They are the neareil lo our thoughia; tbey wind 

We tAa "em -■hm'you'ngT' •* "miinibet Ihe'm w.s'en''old. wi 
read there of what bai happened to otben; we IhI tliat it hu 
happened to ounclvea. They are to be had everywhere, oheap and 
gUDd. We breathe but the air of books: we owe everything to 
their anthoil. on thii ude barbariim \ and vit fay llam •asily vatA 
anttiHft vjkitf living, and tvitk an tfilafih fvA/a dtad] Michael 
Angelo ii beyond the A)» ; Mri. Siddons hu left the stage, and ui 



£SS 



otU witb me be^re dinner. After a tang walk ihrou^h unfrequented 
tracki, >iler uarting the hare from the fern, or heanng the wing of 



['hiie. RM'jootnn,°learaed Clupn^n, Mi 



ID Gibber's manager's coag Spen^r is hardly yet returned from a 
tumble through the woods, or^is concealed behind a group of 

Endymion ileeps with the moon, thai shinei in at the window ; and 
a breath of wind Mirting at > diitance seems > ti^h from the tree 
under which he irew oTd. Fauitus disputes tn one ronKr of th* 
Toom with fitodiah &cei, and reaum cf diirine BUrok«y. Bella- 
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How literally in his case has the prophecy been 
fulfilled, if we Apply it to the local hsae which should 
have kept his memory gieea : "For the wind passeth 
over it, and it is gone ; and Che place thereof shall know 

We had, however, to make a hurried scamper across 
the Relda to catch Che down train at Pciton Station ; but 
we promised ounelves another visit to the neighbour- 

(rout Koothet Mflthco ; Vittonm trinniphs over liv Judns ; uid old 

Dwmwr, out of Ihn world, nol thinki]i£ of \\, nor 11 of ma ; neither 

future, bill lomclunet di^ammE of the pafi, which mifbt u wdl b« 
forgotlvi. ilr. Wordawonh has sxpnued ihU taDtLnutot well 
(perhapl I have bonowed il fiom lliul) :— 

' Dooki, dreams, aie both 4 world : end books, we know. 



l-he Eentle Udv wedded Co the M[»r, 
«Dd buveuly Oiui oiih her milk-ivhile 



\i etenul pr 



Oftru^'^n'iipund^Uahtiiidulhleu 
Oh, might my name be numher'd ar....._ . 



to/l>u Agi of Eliiaitlll. 
Barry Cornwall, in hii RKotUctiom o/MtH of Littirs, layi (hat 
when Mulitl wm about to write liii Licluni im Ou Ag, of 
Elitattli, "h< kKw liule or nothing of the druoatiiti of that time, 
irith the ejiception of Shalfupeaie. He spoke to Charles Lamb, 
aod tu mfielf, who were supposed bj nnany 10 be well ncquainted 
with tboiic ucieiit wiitoi. 1 lant him sbont a doien volume!, 
compttbendiDg IbeSueU oTlhe old playi; and he then went down 
to Winurdov Hutt, in Wilnhin, and after ■ stay of lii veeiu 
can* back to London, fiilly impregnated with the tubject, with hit 
thai|[hlf Mty made up upon It, and with all hta lectures written. 
And ha then appeared to coraptehend tbe character and merits of 
the old writers more thoroughly than any other person, although be 
had 10 lately entered upon the subject." 
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hood, when «re would explore Winterslow thoiougtitf — 
East Winterslow, Mid Winterslow, West Winterslow— 
and if onrlhing could possibly be unearthed about the 
great man and hi« residence there, it should certainly be 
laid bare. 

Of course, we talked m the evening. What else can 
ralionKl beings do in the cosiness made up of drawn 
curtains, lighted lamps, tobacco, and a suggestion of tiie 
in the grate (for the evenings are now and then chilly 
even in the best of weather)? Add to all this the &ct 
that the guest is a congenial friend, not too often seet), 
and let who can make for himself a better Faiadise. 

We talked of the great man ; great in his achieve- 
ments, and certainly great in his disappointments ; 
branching off anon into bye-paths leading out of the way 
■long which we had started. Hailitt's gloominess, we 
agreed, was but the necessary result of his hXiX gift of 
introspection : he looked into his own soul, and saw 
what magnificent plans of life and work were lying there, 
and then he looked out at the possible of achievement, 
and, seeing how cramped and limited it was, he grew 
gloomy, and curled himself up into his own life. 

RiGBV. — Another version, alas! of the story of the 
man who left the daisies at his feet, to go clutching at the 
stars. I was so taken, the other day, with an extract 
fifom a sermon, quoted by Mrs. Jameson — which, by the 
way, bears upon our subject — that I really believe I can 
repeat it you now : — ' ' To be content within limitations is 
freedom ; to desire beyond those limitations is bondage. 
The bird which is content within her cage is free : the 
bird which can fly from tree to tree, yet desires to soar 
like the eagle ; the eagle, which can ascend to the moun- 
tain peak, yet desires to reach the height of that sun on 
which his eye is fixed — these are in bondage. The man 
who is not content within his sphere of duties and 
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poweis, but feeU his Acuities, his position, his profession 
a perpetual trammel — )u is spiritualty in bondage. The 
only freedom is the freedom of the soul, content within 
ita external limitations, and yet elevated spiritually far 
above them by the inward powers and impulses whicb 
lift him up to God." 

The Bookworm,— Right happy must the man be who 
can earnestly and steadily pursue his ideal, content the 
while with every step he gives. The proverbial ideal' 
seeker is a strange mixture of daring enthusiasm and 
tinmanlilte fluster, and, in vulgar parlance, often "come* 
a cropper " in his haste. 

RlGBY.— It has always seemed to me, especially when 
reading eulc^stic book notices in the periodicals, that 
the greatest productions by &r are those which have 
never seen the I^ht, but existed only in the chambers of 
the mind, unsoiled by criticism either too friendly or too 
fierce. Think, (or instance, of the romances woven by 
Hawthorne during those quiet years at The Wayside, and 
which died with the creative genius which gave Ihem 
birth ; and of the poems which sang themselves to 
Wordsworth's soul, but which Wordsworth never sang to 
the world. 

Tmr Bookworm. — Coleridge,* you recollect, con- 
tinually talked of the Epic, on the construction of which 
he intended spending twenty years ; and Leigh Hunt, 
speaking of his lather, said he believed "he wrote more 
titles of non-existing books than Rabelais." 

RlGBV. — The world is full of dreamers and their 
dreams. The pictures we all "think of in turn, as we 

* " His (Coleiidgc't) mind wai in a BinfuTar degne dittiniruished 

nifljcienl. The cncuiion, of lo much consequence in the esttois- 
lion of otben, with him wu a Kconduy point. —Jusefh Cottle. 

KiJ?w!I.^^^-^llll!!^"L™MB TO Mannih^ ""' "" ""'"'' 
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nm onr ey« throi^h the pages of ■ laTOurite author, will 
nerei exist except in the imagiiuitioii, uid the; will 
eiitt there u campanioiu of those phantom works which 
Thackeny uaed to nm off in his 6uKy bs books which 
m^t have been written. " ' By the way, you have seen 
the announcement of the death of that brilliant young 
writer. Champion, whose two or three novels were spolcen 
so highly of bj those most competent to judge. Well, he 
left me some score or two of boolcs from bis shelves, and 
a bundle of manuscripts, which really are very curious, as 
indicating the manner in which he did his Uteiaiy woik. 
I have among them the skeleton of a tale, upon which be 
was busy when Jshn Inglaant made its appearaiice, but 
which be then threw aside. His ground, he told me, but 
a few weeiu ago, had been ploughed up both by 
Shorthouse, in John IngUtant, and by Edna Lyall, in 
her /> Iht GeUm Days; and so he had left the £eld in 
their hands, and gone seeking in other directions. If 
you caie to see this framework I will send it yoa ; it 
might prove interesting, if nothing more. 
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ffV^niLSON, who had been unable to join us in our 
■X9 pilgrimage to Winterslow, is, it need hardly be 
BAB said, another votary of Hazlitt's. And so, of 
<!Ourse, at oui next meeting he must needs have all 
particulars given him of our outing. 

Wilson. — Did you hear the organ? 

Thk Bookworm.— To what do you refer? There is 
no organ anywhere about Winlerslow that I know of. 

Wilson (rapidly running his hand across the volumes 
of Hazlitt on the shelves, and taking one out and 
reading). — "I remember once strolling along the margin 
of a stream, skirted with willows and plashy sedges, in 
one of those low, sheltered valleys on Salisbury Plain, 
where the monks of former ages had planted chapels and 
bnilt hermits' cells. There was a little parish church 
near, but tall elms and quivering alders hid it from my 
nght, when all of a sudden I was startled liy the sound 
of the full organ pealing on the ear, accompanied by 
rustic voices, and the willing choir of village maids and 
children." 

The Bookworm. — A good many waves of strange 
thought had passed over Hazlitt's mind in the time that 
had elapsed since the morning when, as a young man, he 
went to hear Coleridge preach, and got to the little 
dissenting place of worship as the organ was playing the 
looth Fsalm. He seems to have delighted in weaving 
II round music of this kbd. 
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Wilson, — Hulitt's life appears lo have been very 
queer uid moratlj unhealthy at times, u if some great 
governing principle were liLcking. 

The Bookworm.— Yes; with all our admiration for 
his remarkable gifts, we are bound to confess that in 
many instances he appeared allogefber dev<Hd of back- 

Wilson,— Of whal? 

The Bookworm.— Of backbone. You know per^ 

fectly well what I mean. 

Wilson, — I do know this, that your language reminds 
me veiy forcibly of the old lady who told her spiritual 
overseer, with tears in her eyes, that her only son died of 
a spine in his back. 

The Bookworm (treating Wilson's observation with 
the silent contempt it merited). — Id life, as well as in 
lileralure, there certainly is need of a very decided moral 
backbone, to prevent a man flinging bis heels about in all 
sorts of mad antics. The partition between greatness 
and madness is very thin ; and for this very reason, 
" second-rale people mostly succeed ; not fools, nor first- 
rate people," The middling man is he whose sanity 
prevents his genius making an ass of him ; whose 
backbone takes !he place of any great gift of intellect. 
It is what is qualified and ordered by the " real and 
substantive" that makes proper headway in every 
direction. One is bound, for instance, to esteem the boy 
who, linding, on his way to school one frosty morning, 
that fbr every forward step he gave he slid back two, 
reversed the usual attitude of the pedestrian, and, with 
back turned towards school, soon arrived there. Genius 
was evidently present with the lad ; not flighty, however, 
but governed by strong common-sense. 

The influence of Emerson is undoubtedly great on 
minda just properly tuned lo the reception of what we 
And enunciated by him ; many, however, would flounder 
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about, BDd make sad havoc of the qoiet ordei of 
exutence, if they took literally bis exhortations as to the 
pursuit of mpposed Truth tU all tacrifice, even la the 
extent of denying father aud mother, wife and child. 

Wilson. — Then again, some of our well-worn proverb* 
ace, in theic nakedness, as mad as the maddest utterances 
of seers and poets ; but the intelligent sanity of the multi- 
tude (who ace, aftec all, not such fools as Cailyie would 
have us beheve) puts suitable clothing upon them, and 
they become worthy factors in the world's orderly 
progcessioo. Take for example the saying, ■' He who 
tholes (endures) overcomes;" and that other, "To hinj 
who waits everything comes round." As they stand thej 
are supremely ridiculous and mischief-making; buf the 
practical mind, educated by daily experience, translates 
them into something of thib kind : " He who endeatieurs 
and endures overcomes;" and, **To him who 'works and 
waits everything comes round."* How would the 
world appear in this nineteenth century, I should like to 
know, if, in the days gone by, men and women had done 
nothing but endure and wait? The endeavouring and 
the working are what have moulded our civilisation, 

Thb Bookworm.— Talk about cobbling shoes! "and 
it just aint nowhere" when a proverb- mender prowls 
about. But to return seriously to the " backbone" 
question. One of the sanest of modern writers t — and in 
a piece of criticism, too — pens the following: "He 
would be a noble benefactor of the human race who 
should teach men how to combine the simplicity of the 
savage life with the refinement and the cleanliness of the 
civilised. We feai it must be accepted as an unquestion- 
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able &ct, that the maoy advantigei of dnlisatiOD are to 
be obtained onir at the price of countless and ceaseless 
wony. Of couise, we must all sonteSmes sigh for the 
woods and the w^wam, but the feeling is as vain as that 
of the Psalmist's wearied B^nilion : ■ Oh that I had 
wings like * dove : (hen would I flee away and be at 
restl'" Let a man read this in conjunction with 
Thoreau's IValJtn, and if he be Bohemian hy nature, he 
will assuredly haste away to a wooden hul — unless; 
indeed, his own backbone, or, in de&ult of this, the 
backbone of modern everyday tile, prevents him. Many 
a man has seen the inside of a lunatic asylum fcnr 
indulging in pleasantries less harmfiil than this would be 
considered. Alas, what a "red, curled leaf" in the 
autumn wind is a man defictent ol moral backbone 1 
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CLOTHE, 



ORUE to his promise, Rigt? has sent me the 
manuscript ; and as the author has gone 
to his long home, poor fellow! and was 
never known on earth by the name we have given 
him — Champion — there can be no possible hum in 
printing here the skeleton which once he had hoped 
to clothe with flesh and blood, breathing upon it 
at the same time the breath of life which only the true 
novelist knows how to breathe, to make it a thing of real 
and joyous eiistence. I handle the little roll of paper 
tenderly, and am carefiilly affectionate towards it ; for is 
it not an indication of the artistic impulses which once 
animated a throbbing brain now cold and quiet ? 

And it appears to me thai in giving to my readers this 
novel without flesh and blood, I am conferring on them a 
boon, Ihe greatness of which they will, perhaps, the 
better understand after reading the following preliminary 
flourish, which I am candid enough to admit has about it 
a deal of the uncertain movement that characterises Ihe 
natural appendage at the end of a healthy pig. 

A great man once said, when wonder was expressed by 
a chance acquaintance at the meagreness of his library : 
"When I want a new book 1 make it." In these 
degenerate days {notwithstanding the glut of writers, of a 
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Idod), wh«o & mui linds faimself ^iSuA with imagination, 
be generally permits it to run riot ia (he pradudioos of 
othen, instead of wisely curbing it for his own use and 
to reasoQable purposes;*— we hesilale to say, to the 
making of new books, for of such there is, verily, no 
end) and we take it, that if an author — a novelist 
especially — desires to practice the virtue of self-denial, he 
cannot start in a more beneficial manner than by putting 
restraint on his powers of production. (When shall we 
hail some meddling Malthus for the race of book- 
makers?) At any rate, let the producer of literature 
keep his efFusions to himself, for a season at least, 
locked up in the aiiy chambers of his own mental 
maniion, and for his own use, pure and simple. Lst 
him malie books fer himtdf. This, of course, is starting 
with the supposition that b some novels there really aie 
to be found indications of the possession by Iheii author* 
of tnie imagination, t 

Of necessity, any continued entertaining of ooe'l self 
"with the forced product of another man'* bnun" must 
pall sooner or later ; and in some cases ne may reason^ 
ably consider that a man may then find himself "much 
amused with the natural sprouts of his own." But, after 
all the second-nUe leading-strings and baby's food 
with which a budding mind is fed and influenced 
in these day^ it would be nothing short of a rniniature 
miiade were it to assert itself in a fiiU-blown work 
of art without farther light and additional assistance. 
It muit be cautiously guided and helped. As m 

* " He OUT ban beta a vor clsYcr maa \f) nUnrc, lor ugU I 
knov," mid Robert Hall, (pealiiiie of a much-ulked-of penooue, 
"but bt l^d K many boolfs on Us head ihat fall braini couldn't 

1* ^' 1 nBHnibv frhvp some paehnff eyu at boyi db c oTtrod vbal 
tbe onoau huigidfl « the boufhi of aa onm^ tna ia a gmp piaoa 
were tied to the tmgs by thread, I Tear 'di lo with the Dovetiit'l 
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mental cieidse in the meanwlule, belbte attempting to 
complete in their own minds romuicei, nianded and 
finished in plot and detail, let our gentle reuten pounce 
with avidilf upon this plot of poor Cham^non'i, uid 
work it np in tbcir moU dcnrable fuhion. They need 
Dot shrink from the propoKd abasement, for there ia 
unple roi»e in such on eieicbe for inugiiuUkm, reaUitic 
and aiiy, and plent; of scope for the development of 
legitimate powers of wit and satcasm (both daj^^eroos to 
meddle with, by the way) ; in short, there is place in 
tbia direction for Ihe plajr of all the giiU whieh make thit 
topsey-lurvey world of ouis what It is. No greater skill 
<»n be exhibited than that which clothes a ikeleton witk 
flesh and blood. 

Bnt, to pass on to the manuscript in quetlion, tbc 
following is a faithfiil traniciipt of what lies betbre me in 
its unfinithed state, the remit of much enaure and 
coirectkn; and it indicates, to me at least, botr cue- 
fiill]F each trifling success of the dead novelist had been 
built np with infinite labour artd much painrtalting. 



Tbomw Vaughan <" Eugenius Phibdethei").— Per' 

■onalitjr sufficiently interetling aa a study. — Eminent 
writer and philosopber ; bioihei to "Silurist." Bom at 
£celhioe, neat Brecon, i6zt (query, i6iz); educated 
under Mr. Heibeit, rector of LUngaltock ; subsequently 
went to Jesus Collie, Oxford, where he took his B.A.~^ 
Entered the Chuicb ; became rector of Llansant&acd ; 
was (tf irtq;ular life, and retired at last to his Atmm 
Matir, to study astrology and to search for the philo- 
sopher's stone, — Ousted from his living by the Crom- 
wellites, idiai Propagators, on account of Im koown 
Royalist sympathies ; was a great sdoiirer of the wiitii^ 
of C Agrippa, and acknowledged that, under God, he 
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owed his principles of philosopby to him. — AccMnpanied 
his pttlron, Sir R. Murray, Secretary of State for 
Scotland (who was also passionately fond of chemistry), 
to Oxford, when the Court removed there in 1665 to 
avoid the plague ; but after staying there a few days, 
retired to Albury, in the neighbourhood, iiiktrt At died 
wUhaul iiau, en tlu 271k Ftimary, 166s. (See Poole's 
Hillary of Brtc«n, 1876). 

Thomas Vaughan was a contemporary of the great 
English Rosierucian, Robert Fludd ; and the strangest 
part of his history (as we find remarked by a writer in 
1749) is, that htii" believed by tAeii ef kii fralemily U 
it UviMg even new; and a person of gnat credit, at 
Nnremburg, in Germany, affirms that ht cataiersid with 
kirn hit a year »r twt age. Nay, it is iiirthei asserted," 
conlinDea the said author, "that this very individual is 
the President of the Illuminated in Europe, and that he 
sits as such in all their annual meetings."* (Contrast 
this with previous account of Vaughan's death at Albury.) 
Vaughan. according to the report of the philosopher, 
Robert Boyle, and of others who knew bim, was a man 
of remarkable piety, and of unstained morals. (Contrast 
this with "irregular life" just recorded.) He wrote and 
edited several works upon the secrets of the philosophers; 
among others ; Intrmius aptrOa ad ecdusum R^s 
Palatiitm; Lumen de Lumine; Magia Adajnica; and 
Aninm Magica Abscendita, all advancing peculiar 
theories concerning the seen and the utiseen. (See Tlte 
Rosicnuians, by Jeimings. ) 

A [Dodern writer throws out doubts as to the poetic 
gifts of Henry Vaughan ( " Silurist "), and deems that 

* From an LaKrcstiDC Kcond'hnnd catalogue, now lying befi>T« 

HiBoiy of >iich Penomof bolh i««. who have lived mvbiiI Ages, 
and giown Young iwiin, with iho Bare S»ct(l of Rejo^eneigeDCT 
ofAnioldi9diVUUNi»a,byEu|emui Philaleiha, ivo., old alT, 
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our hen, Thomas Vaughan, was leallf Ibe anthot of 
Olar Itcanus (The Swan of Usk). as well as of other 
poems, which he pubhshed under the name of his brother 
Henry, with the addition " Silurisl." 

In Wood's Alhtn. Oxtn., Thomas Vaughan is de- 
ECiibed as " A great chemist, a noted son of the fiie, an 
experimental philosopher, a zealous brother of the Rou- 
crucian fraternity, an understander of some of the 
Oriental languages, and a tolerable good English and 
Latin poet. He was neither Papist not Sectary, but a 
true, resolute Protestant In the best sense of the Church 
of England. " 

SCENE OF THE PRINCIPAL INCIDENTS. 
The charming country aj-ound Brecon, in South Wales, 
in the jnidst of which are the spots once loved by 
Thomas Vaughan. 

" Sage Nature is not bound to sympathise 
With every passion of a single soul ;" 
but she often does in a marvelloog manner ; or is it 
rather that the soul itself, moved by external influences, 
is drawn quietly, but surely, into sympathy with nature 
in her various moods and aspects? — call them passing 
passions if you will I tn this neighbourhood, then, 
Vaughan could look from the quiet little church of 
Llansanlfraed towards the surrounding hills, upon which 
sunshine and shadow alternately played ; or he could 
wandei tlong the banks of the Usk," or tie in (he 

* " Garluidi and longi and rovQd«layu, 
MiM dewie nighls, ud lumhine dayei. 
The lunLe'i toyc4, joy witboul feu-, 



"Th« factour-wind from fit ih>U Iwing 

Tlw odours of Iht ncatwred jpring. 

Add. loadcD with lliE rich aireur, 

Spend It [d ipicie whifpen here. " — Oltr. Ik. 
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liagnuit mokdom, thinUi^ the while on the unsoWed 
problems of exittence, or, perchance, pouring out hii 

Mtm, .'—Harmony or contrast, u called for by the 
courae of the Moiy, in plenty bcK ; aJchetny and atonni, 
poetry and tuiuhme, piout Mpitatic»K and natural . 

BOOKS TO BS DIPPED INTO IN ODD HOUItS 
BETWEEN COUPOSITION. 

Thomas Vaugban's Philosophical Works. 
Heniy Vaugban's Poems, especially Satnd P»tm$ 
and IVfiu Ej<Kmi«ti*mt, 
Any volumes containing Brectmshire stories or tndi- 

Pbillips's Civa Wan im WcUm amdtht Uarcka. 

Jones's Hiitoty sf Braeiuhwt. 

Poole'* dim. 

The Ratieruciam, by Jennings. 

Blavatsky's fits UnveiUd. 

Odd volumes on Ma^ and Alchemy (Howilt's and 

The Saraet ef Alixis, 

Walton's CimpUlc Angler. 

Collier's Works on the Stage, &c 

Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dnam. 

Burton's Anaiamf tf MiUaukeiy. 

Baidsley's Curiesitiei ef Ptsritan Nonunelahirt, ttc 

EARLY DAYS AND LOVE, 

Messenger one morning to Newton (or Scethrcg) 
&om the Rev. Mr. Herbert, of Llangaltock, summoning 
the boys, Henty and Thomas, back to their ^udies — 
holidays over. 
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These holidays had been fiill of strange experiences to 
Thomas Vsughon. One day he had picked up in the 
house an old copy of T/U S*treUi ^ M* keeertnd* 
Maisttr AUxis ef Piimeunt, the reading of which bad 
coriouily influenced him, eEpeciolly that part of it which 
tang^t the mode of raising the Devil Another day, ont 
whi;q)ing the Usk with his Irout-rod, he had fallen in 
with a strange angling compuiion — Puritan and Repub- 
lican, yel, withal, peculiarly interesting — his quaint 
language that of Walton's Aagltr, or Mrs, Biay't 
IVtlaumy tf Tnlawtu. (See also Bardsley't Puritan 
Jifemtmiahirr.) This angler a widower ; Utely come to 
the neighbourhood, from London, where he had amassed 
a comfortable fortune in following his e^ing of gold- 
smith; bad purchased a neighbouring estate; had an 
only daughter {qtnty, attractive, pretty, charming, ot 
what ?), whom Vaughan one day meets in company 
with her father ; they become acquainted ; love. 

And so the boy retunts to his studies with these two 
secrets in bis possessJon, either of them sufficient in 
itself to make a young man passing rich : — he could 
raise the Devil when necessary, and he loved the qtiiet 
Puritan maiden. 

At Llangattock solitary musings and poetising. Ittm : 
In Llangattock there is a remarkable cavern, called 
Egiwys Faeo ; there are also the remains of a so-called 
Druidical monument, a crrmltch. — Fit suiroundings to 
encourage Vaughan in his tove of the mysterious. 

The brothers, Thomas and Henry, thoroughly imbued 
with loyalty to the King, both at home and at 
Llangattock. Contrast this with the sentiments of the 
father of the iair one loved by Thomas. (QiifJ', shall 
both brothers love the same little maiden?) 

Ittmi It be modi mueA ef: — Llangorse Lalte, neat 
Scelhrog, calm and beauttfiil in its nest between the 
hills ; and the sports of May-day, not yet denounced. — 
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Special opportunity afbided by th« lutei item to bring 
colour and life info the picture — tht event of (he year to 
a sleepy little Welsh village — frowned upon, of course, 
by the retired goldsmith. 

Paimii la bt cetuidertd: — Can we make this Puritui 
acquainted with Izaak Walton P Both fond of ai^ling. 
(Walton, by the way, described as a "sempster," 
residing from 163S to 1644 in Chancery Lane.) Shall 
we, make a spy of the man, keeping a quiet eye upon 
ihe Vaughans and other Royalists in the neighbourhood ? 

Item le bt used: — Shakespeare visited Brecon, and 
found, in a neighbouring glen, called The Valley of 
Fairy Puck, the principal machinery of his Mulmmitur 
Niglift Drtatn. (Consult the biographical sketch pre- 
fixed to the Rev. H. F. Lyte's edition of Vaughan'i 
Saertd Paims,* froni which the following is eitiacled: 
"The chief family residence of the Vaughans was Ihe 
Castte of Tretower, in the parish of Cwmdfl, and, when 
it was dismEuitled, Scethrock, or Scethrog, in the same 
ndghbourhood. At this latter place Shakespeare is said 
to have paid a visit to one of the family, and his 
commentator, Malone, thinks that it was perhaps there 
that he picked up the word 'Fuck,' respecting the 
origin of which some of his critics have been much 
puzzled. Pooky in Welsh signifies a goblin, and neai 
Scethrog exists a valley, Cwm-Popky, the goblin's vale, 
which belonged to the Vaughans.") 

LIFE AT OXFORD. 

Vaughan's love of the occult gets fed. Describe 
student-life in those days. He hears of Burton (author 
of Atuitamy tf Mdanchely), seeks him out, and intro- 

• Geo. Bell wd Sons, 18S3. 
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duces himself. — Hk enlhuaasm pleasing to Burton, who 
malies him welcome, and invites him to come often. — 
Make a picture of the knowledge -satiated Burton, and 
Vaughan, the young and enthusiastic seeker after know- 
ledge. — Material here for contrast and description. 
Burton'* conversation similar to his Analomy. Arrange, 
for instance, that he should iind out that Vaughan 
harbours a secret passion foi some fair maiden, lo 
accordingly quiz him in the language of his chapter on 
Love. 

(Mem. : — Burton's residence was chiefly at Oxford, 
where, in his chamber in Christ Church College, he 
departed this life at, or very near, the time which he 
had foretold from the calculation of his own nativity; 
"which," says Wood, "being exact, several of the 
students did not forbear to whisper among themselves 
that, rather than there should be a mistake in the 
calculation, he sent up his soul to heaven through a slip 
about his neck.") 

Make Burton to calculate his nativity on an evenmg 
when he and Vaughan are together ; at the result he is 
in nowise cast down ; tells his companion that life's 
secrets being tolerably exhausted, he is willing to pass 
through the gate to learn fresh and greater ones— is, in 
fact, going to see for himself what disembodied intelli- 
gencies have repeatedly told him of. Vaughan reckons 
the days feverishly as they approach Christmas-tide, 
1639. He goes to Scethr^ lo spend the holiday, and 
whilst there a messenger arrives one morning from an 
Oxford friend, to (ell him how Burton's death has 
fulfilled Burton's prophecy, ^<iinversation between the 
Puritan ex -goldsmith and Vaughan, on an evenii^ 
immediately subsequent to the receipt of the news. — 
Scope for variety of talk, in the midst of which the 
simple-minded maiden asks Vaughan if he has calculated 
his own nativity. 
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vauohan's appointmbmt to ths uvino or 

LLANSANTPRAED, AND HIS LIFE THERE. 

^itry: — Ii he to bring from Oxford • ospf of 
Sbake^jcare's OtktiU, *nd lend it to the nuideo of hil 
love t {Bt em'^id ai U iota, ) ConiideT, at this poiDt, 
how the love muter really stood ; what omfenion I 
what pait progrest I wh&t present condition I Hii life 
Iiere capable of mnch realiMic picturing. See if eraie 
previous mention of the May-games, to be used here 1~- 
carried on under Vanghan'i smile, but frowned upon bf 
fab friend the Puritan. 

Iltm: — OrdinaiKe for ceasation of such frivolities (?) 
inted till 1644. (Consult Phillips's Cml Wan, 



X printed 
>.^t*«< 



liat: — Herbert Price represented Brecon in Parlia- 
ment in l640-~a Royalist. 

Describe Vaughan's dabblii^ in astrology and alchemy 
in his secluded home ; his hopes and tears ; his biluret 



Conversationi in Puritan's home {between whom ?) 
•neni Vaughan — the man and his character — very clever, 
but in posseuicm, undoubtedly, of devilish powers — the 
wrong man to be a sfaephenl of Christ's Socle The 
father thus, unconscioudy, feeds his daughter's love bt 
Vaughan, 

Vaiy^Mn's repeated visits to this bouse ; his views, at 
oppaseA to the Puritan's on all sorts of subjects ; on the 
life of the people; theatres and stage-struttii^ ; and 
Will Shakespeare. IQiwy, if insert conversatioDS of 
this kind as occurring during Vaughan's vacations whilst 
an Oxford student ?) 

VISIT OF CHARLES I. TO BRECON. 

The battle of Naaeby over (fbn^t June 14th, 1645), 

and the hopes of the Royalists destroTcd. Charlet 
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passed fiora Cardiff, through Gelligaer and McithTT, on 
to BiecoD, wheie he was entertained at the Prioiy by 
CoL Herbert Price.— The King had heard of the friend- 
ship between AHolemy Burton and Vaughan,— Sends a 
messenger to his " Most Loyal Subject, The Reverend 
Thomas Vaughan," bidding him meet him at Che Priory. 
— The immediate and ready obedience of Vaughan, with 
whom the King confers privately on matters astrological. 
— As a result the nell-known letter of Charles to hii son, 
then in Cornwall (?), 

Mem, : — Look up the life of Lilly, the astrologer, a> to 
■ the occasions on which he was consulted by Charles a> 
to the future: 

(Plenty of scope at this point for dialt^e, deKripIioHi 
and portrayal of character. ) 

SUBSEQUENT TO VAUGHAN'S EJECTMENT FROM 
HJS UVING. 

■' Vai^ati was certainly a Rosicnician adept, if there 
ever was one, led a wandering life, and fell often into 
great perplexities and dangers from the mere suspicion 
■hat he possessed extraordinary secrets." 

Some little time after Vaughan's departure from the 
neighbourhood of Brecon, the grim old Puritan of 
Scethiog gels a gossiping epistle from an acquaintance 
in London — also a goldsmith — who relates in it an 
occurrence that had recently taken place, to the sore 
disturbance of his peace of mind. A gentleman had 
visited him with l.ioo marks worth of gold, which he 
deared to have changed into current coin of the realm. — 
(Use terms to express the singnlar purity of the precioos 
metal presented.) — He had cross-questioned his would-be 
customer, who immediately departed, and left the whole 
of his wealth behind him, appearing to care only to make 
a speedy High!, as if fearing some awkward discovery. 
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Man. .'—No suspicion to be in the mind either of the 
receiver of the letter or his daughter (love-^k and 
.unhappy maiden t) as to Vaughan's connection with the 
sflalr. — {Room here for picture-making and odd 
irtcidenti). 

Note, ait mhich h taie Iki oAtfw narratien: — "Fran- 
cesco Picus, in his work Dt Aura, gives dghteen 
iikstances of gold being produced in his presence by 
artificial means ; and Thomas Vaughan, ' Eugenius 
Philalethes,' going to a goldsmith to sell l,30O marks 
worth of gold, when the man suspidously remarked that 
the gold was too pure to have ever come out of a mine, 
ran away, leaving the money behind him." — IsU 
UmieikJ, by H. P. Blavatsky, voL I, p. 504. 

LAST DAYS. 

Describe court life at Oxford, &c. Despite all — 
Vaughan's weaknesses and hei father's Puritanism — his 
love remains true to hiro, ta the quiet little Welsh 
hamtet. She hears of his having been stricken with the 
plague, and immediately leaves her home for Albury. 
(Paint, at length, the venturesome journey.) They meet 
— confessions— regrets— his dealh. If the picture needs 
any darker touches, these to be obtained from particulai* 
of the dread pestilence. 

Mtm. : — See Rosicnician theory of Vaughan's return to 
life. Room for imagination, in describing all sorts of 
ways in which this is done. . — Shall he visit his old home, 
and meet his beloved? or do his crossings and re-crom- 
ings of the dark stream t>etween life and death alter his 
views on these matters? Shall he meet and hold 
converse with old Burton on the banks of Styx i (Other 
queries ad_ iit/imtum. ) 
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EMOST devoutly pray that no robbery (e5p«ially 
with violence) will ever occur in the neigh- 
bouiliood of the Cathedral ; far, loitering 
about in mygterious and inquisitive attitudes as we do, 
our conduct is certainly, to some eKIent al leasl, the 
ol^ect of notice, and, in case of (he dreaded event, 
suspicion would naturally centre upon us. A pas^ng 
tourist is pardoned a momentary gape, even if he has his 
month vtry wide open ; but suspicion must inevitably 
connect itself with repeated gazings, which sometimes 
have only a short interval of days between them. 
Wilson and I have been down taking another good look 
at the comfortable old house just within the Close gate, 
in which lived and wrote "James Harris, Esquire, 
the author of Htrma." Now we are sitting ti^ether, 
quietly turning over the pages of the said " Philosophical 
Enquiry," which Wilson has taken from the bookcase. 
Here, in the Dedication to "the Right Honourable 
Philip Lord Hardwicke, Lord Chancelbi of Great 
Britain," dated from the Oose of Salisbury, Oct. t, 
1751, the author refers to his treatise as having "a 
Eajther claim to your Lordship's patronage, by being 
connected in some degree with that politer Literatur 
which, in the most important scenes of F 
have still found time to cultivate." 
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And lo our talk look its lum in the direction of 
culture, which, we agreed, it should be the aim of aU 
tnen engaged in business to graft upon their daily lives, 
to make them sweeter and more wholesome, by drawing 
from them the self-seeking and narrowness of outlook 
which loo often cfaaiacteiise those who stru^le wilh 
the absorbing cares of eveiy-day occupation. 

Our author, touching upoo what he teems "the 
Dignity of the Consequences" (a good phrase, by the 
way, and worthy of the populacizet of "Sweetness and 
Light"), inserts the following story :^" When the fame 
of Heroclitus was celebrated throughout Greece, there 
were certain persons that had a curiosity to see so fireat a 
man. They came, and, as it bappeoed, found him 
warming himself in a kitchen. The meanness of the 
place occasioned them to stop; upon which the Philo- 
sopher thus accosted them ; Enter boldly, for herb 
TOO THBRB AKS GoDS." "We shall only add," says 
Harris, after the above quotation, "that, as there is no 
part of I^ature too mean ibr the Diviue Presence, to 
there is no kind of subject, having its fouiKlation in 
Mature, that is below the dignity of a philosophical 
inquiry. " 

Wilson. — I certainly admire the unmistakable manner 
in which Hanis shows that, though a s:^ should sit in a 
kitchen, if he hath wisdom to imparl, the gods are with 
him, and that to obtain their smile it is but necessary to 
"enter boldly." 

Thb Bookworm. — You make me remember wbat 
Olirei Wendell Holmes says in Eliie Vitmtr: "When 
a resolute young fellow steps up lo the greftt bully, 
the World, and takes him boldly by the beaid, he is 
often surprised to £nd it come off in his hand, and 
that it was only tied on to scare away timid adventuien." 
I often think, in my quiet moments, of the opportunities 
for education and culture which in these days present 
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IlieiiiMlves to the poorest id oui midst, utd bow i,t is 
tnHj necessaiy to take firailf by the beajrd the tiifiing 
difficulties which stand in the way, to discover their 
really unsulistaiitial character. 

Wilson (laughingly). — I hope wc are not entering 
upon a subject which our friend Harris would dub 
"below the dignity of a philosophical inquiry." We 
must most certainly, in all matters, preserve our natural 
dignity. 

Thb Book woau.— I'm sadly afraid your present 
fiame of mind is not favourable to severe philosophy. 

Wilson. ^Pray leave the severity out at the Mart. I 



Thb Bookwokm.— Name it not, Most Noble 1 But 
[eaUy, when important facts are around us on every 
hand, staring us, as it were, right in the face, and yet are 
uiuioticed, it is time, I think, for one to wax a little 
warm. Look, lor instance, at the magniAcent educa- 
ttonal advantages that present themselves just now to our 
youth, no matter bow poor, but which are rarely utilised 
to their fullest extent. Now and then an enterprising 
and persevering tad does avail himself of what is placed 
within his reach of this kind, and, as a result, rises to a 
position of which be is pardonably proud, and concerning 
which his less industriously inchned companions are, in 
no vague way, envious. But such cases are really the 
exception. Indeed, the comparative neglect with which 
such absorbing topics as Individual Culture and the 
Earnestness of Life are treated, is excuse suflicienl for 
anyone to refer to them in other than a dreamy bshion. 

Wilson, — And yel, whatever mistakes — and some of 
them, I admit, are very serious — are made by our present 
national system of education, we must be content, for a 
while at any rate, to let it alone. So loi^ as competi- 
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thre enuninarioiu exist, undue "ciammii^" will mn 
aloi^side of them with feverish haste and quettionable 
results. But Dame Nature, in ber jealous cace for the 
survival of the fittest, is a sure hand at driving nails into 
the coffins of second and third rkte individuals — and 

The Bcx>kwobh, — But there is, of a surety, uo 
excuse for anyone to stand aside out of the way of the 
great wave of univerail culture which is sweeping over 
our present civilization. Goethe's great insight into the 
hidden motives of life enabled him to see clearly the 
inclination of men to content themselves with what is 
ordinary, and to attow the s|Hrit and the seme* to grow 
dead to the impressions of the beautifiil and perfect. . 
But at the same lime that he lamented this he alio saw 
means of correction. "Ofu tught," be says, "roery 
d^t ^ Uoit, t» hsar a lUtlt teng, rtad a gaed patm, tM a 
fint fittttn, and, if it men feiribU, It tf4ak a fnf 
naiinaiU xutrdt." As a foot-note (p the great Gentian's 
formula, whidi contains an enumeration of the essentials 
that are forcibly dwelt upon in modem culture, I would 
add a definition of the points of difference (sometimes but 
vaguely and lazily apprehended) which exist between 
mere education and what we term culture. Whilst the 
primary abject of education is to bestow the necessary 
weapons with which one has to fight his way in the 
world, the true aim of culture is to enable one to use 
these weapons grocefitlly and with ease, and further, to 
provide what in the intervals of warfare should prove a 
suitaUe and rational rest for the combatant. Culture 
should rise upon and above mere education, and in every 
instance supplement it to the fullest extent. 

Wilson.— Pray continue I I'm content to listen 
to-night. Let me divide Goethe's text ibr you : first, the 
music, the "little soi^." Don't foai for me; I'm gMng 
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Thb Bookworm. — As you will .... But Ihe 
power of music has never been over-esdma.ted, notwilh- 
StBUdiDg all the exlravaganl things that have been 
ultered in praise of it. For ages i1 has been the expres- 
sion of the great heart of our country, and around it have 
clustered [he slinii^ traditions of our ancestors' bravery 
and the deeds of daring they did. And then, to many 
an individual it has been a saviour, the only means by 
which the ovei-strained heart and brain could find reliei 
Without utterance of sooie kind the man 0/ intense 
feeling becomes moody and degenerate ; all in heaven 
and earth oppresses him, and shuts him in upon himself. 
Bui give him a safety-valve, whether it be a friend into 
whose ear he can pour his tale of trouble, or a musical 
instrument over which his extreme tension can expend 
itSeU; and lo ! he is a new man, he is even as a child. 
Just consider for i. moment what a man has in a musical 
instrument over which he exercises control. To hi* 
touch it throbs in response, lending itself 10 every passion 
of his soul. It pleads, it prays, it mourns; it rejoicel 
and is glad, lifting up a voice of jubilant thanksgiving; 
it interprets all the mysteries of our sorrowing and 
rejoicing humanity ; in short, it helps the seeking and 
aspiring soul as naught else can do. 

The magical power of music is referred to in moat of 
our old-world stories. In the Edda, Gunnar played on 
the harp so sweetly that women wept and men lamented. 
When his hands were bound in the serpents' den, he 
harped with his feet, and sent all the snakes to sleep but 
one. In the old Lombardy tales, when IHetrich played 
on his harp he that drank dropped his hand and spill the 
liquor, and he that cut bread was interrupted in his 
1 abour by the knife tailing from his gmsp. In the 
NiheluttgiH Lied, Volker fiddled sweeter and yet sweeter, 
till men foi^ot their cares, and full many a careworn soul 
fiitted forth into untroubled sleep. When Orpheus, 
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n-arching for Eurydice, touched his harp, even Cerebua, 
the three-headed Aog of hell, wagged his tail with 
pleasure ; and the restless wheel to which Ixion was 
bound stood slill ; na]!, all the punishments of hell were 
suspended. Bui a truce to sud> instsiices 1 

In my own hours of musical enjoyment my mind often 
recurs to (he word-picture, alive, veiily, as a picture 
should be, and bTea.tliing melodiously, which has been 
painted by the master-hand of Prime, in his / O 
A-Fitkitig, Vou know it, of course. 

Wilson. — 1 am sorry to have to plead ignwance. Is 
the volume near at hand ? 

Thb Bookworm.— Ve«, at your back as you now at 
— green-papered boards. 

Wilson (handing the book). — Find ii, and read. 

Thb Bookworm. — Ah 1 here it is ; I know the page 
pretty well Ig this time. (Reads the remarkable pass^e 
beginning: — "The memory of Sundays gone is the 
angler's best Sunday company when he is alone in the 
forest 'T 

Wilson. — He who wrote that was a scholar and a 
gentleman, and an artist la boot. 

The Bookworm. — Music often serves eialted pur- 
poses of a distinctly peisonal nature. Some years ago, 
before I knew you, Wilson, I had a friend who, during 
a prolonged period of sparilual darkness and mental 
uncertainty, kept his bettci nature alive by the simple 
music of his wife's voice. He would say to her, " Sing 
to me, dear ! " and in the summer sunshine, or by the 
winter fireside, she would tenderly sing to him some 
such gem of faith and trustfiilness as that beginning : — 

"Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 

However duk it be 1 
Lead me by Thine own hand, 

Chooce out the path for me. 
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Smoolh let il be or rm^. 

It wiU be still the best. 
Winding or straight, it leiuls 

Right onward to Thy rest ;" 

and the darkness would haite away. 

A deltcate eai, however, and a cultivated heart are 
Dccessaiy to revel in Nature's most subtle melodiet, 
None but the solitary wanderer o'er hill and dale, 
through shadowy woods and by babUing brooks, can tell 
of the mysterious world of music in which the twitter and 
song of birds enhance the melody of singing leaves and 
murmuring waters, and make one reaLie more forcibly 
than ev« that 

"Somehow God is near." 
The mere lap of the waves dn the beach on a quiet 
summer's evening carries to the listening soul memories 
of more than earthly songs, heard in that other life we 
lived ere our pilgrimage began here — or are they rather, 
as I sometimes think them to be, not memories at all, 
but untran^table prophecies of what some day, per- 
chance, we shall hear, in some extended existence, 

" la some unimagined Spring ?" 
The natural state of creation is musical 1 music attend! 
the footsteps of Creative Wisdom. Where Divinest 
Power has been, there song bursts forth. Much has 
been uttered of the mu^ of the spheres ; but I some- 
times like to listen to music &om a more earthly 
directiotk, as did Carlyle, who, speaking of the fight of 
the brave man with Necessity, said that his very duel- 
strokes are musical. 

Wilson. ^They are often effective enough, anyhow. 

The Bookworm. — Then, as regards Goethe's second 
means of culture^reading — I hesitate to approach the 
subject; there is so much to be said in that direction. 
It would be a comparatively easy task t( 
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endeaiii^ namea gireii b; reading men to their favourite 
books. Imtead of so doing I would, boHever, U 
nil times prefer drawing the attention of those who 
read to IieUod's charming volume, Tht Beoi-Lovtr'i 
BiKkirit/iatt, which oontain* a «electk>n of the wisest 
and wittieal uyingl of oolable men on the subject of 
books and reading. By this compilation, a labour of love 
in its best sense, Mr. Ireland bus earned Che gratitude 
of all lovers of good books. 

There is certainly no culture apart from books ; and I 
question whether there is any culture worthy the name 
which is not, to a great extent, the result of a particular 
afiection for at least one of the world's best books. Not 
thai I would, for a moment, limit the idea of culture, and 
make local what, in its very essence, should partake of 
the widest and most catholic interpretation. Culture 
carries with it the impression of breadth, as opposed to 
what is finikin and near-sighted — ihe world, and not the 
village. And thus narrowness, wbich is apt to result 
from ificial instead of gmtrai culture, is to be coun- 
teracted and banished. 

There are plenty of really amusing instances on record 
of this narrowness of which I speak. An eminent 
mathematician once heard a reference made in conversa- 
tion to Milton's Paratiist Lett, and he immediately 
asked, "What does it prove?" And a poet, in pointing 
out to a companion a London merchant -prince rolling 
along in his carriage, said, " Do you see that fellow ? I 
will wager you he doesn't know how to make blank 
verse." Without the culture which enables one to see all 
round, there is to the mind " nothing like leather." 

All who in modem tiraes have altaioed to true 
greatness were keen students of books as well as of 
men : in many cases, indeed, what was gained from 
the study of man proved a necessary interpreter of the 
otherwise hidden wisdom of books. 
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Wilson. — And, pray, what would you ha.it on« read 
U, Mf, the commencement' of this culture-seeking F 

Ths Bookworm. — That would, in a great measure, 
depend on one's previous education. To some, even 
Todd's Stmdaies Manual and Watts Oh tht Improvement 
of the Mind would be best ; to others, who have passed 
the "milk for babes" stage, I would tay : Read Carlyle's 
Speech at Edinburgh, Emerson's Btsajr en Beeki, 
Ruskin's Setanu ofid Lilies, and Frederic Hairisoa's 
CAeict ef Seeis, There are somewhat opposing views 
laid down in the utterances of these great men ; but 
nowhere else can be obtained, of such choice quality, 
what is needed at the outset. 

If, instead of talking qutetl)' to you, Wilson, as I now 
am, I were in conveisation with a youfig man who had 
just awakened to the fact that culture was m every way 
desirable of attainment, I should say : You will not fail 
to find, whatever your predilections are, that afier much 
solid grounding in necessary subjects, 70a will be drawn 
to devote a goodly portion of your leisure to the reading 
of poetry and works which, if not in actual verse form, 
have about them all the delicate flavour of picked poetry. 
I would further say : Read, by all means, the best poetry 
(he world has produced, not fo^ttii^ the selectest verse 
of the present day. And if, in any odd moment, you 
think you can string your sentiments or thoughts ti^ether 
in a metrical fashion, do so tiy all means ; it may do you 
good, and it cannot do you very much harm. But 
beware of being deluded by a little culture i and, 
whatever you do, dream not of relaxing your bold on the 
stubborn work of the world to follow hterature as a life- 
calling. There are very few roses to be gathered along 
the narrow pathway ; but what an abundance of thorns I 
With all Kousseau's sentimental weakness, he was strong 
in much worldly wisdom when he decided that literature 
oughl to be the thing reserved, the grand luxury of Hfe, 
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Ihe blossom of the souL Some time ago there ippeared 
for sale an auti^iaph letter of Tennyson's, which 
contained this sensible scrap of advice — especially sensible 
as coining from one who for so many years has success- 
fully trodden the paths of poesy : — "Write verses in your 
leisure hours if you like it, but never let them interfere 
with yout proper worlt in life." 

Wilson. — And then what wealth of elevating power 
is possessed by a good picture I 

The Bookworm. — But we, in these latter days, do 
not stand alone in our perception of (his (ruth. The 
"dim religious light" which had birth in old churches, 
and was such a valuable aid to the spirit of worship, was 
but the white glare of the sunlight, subdued and toned in 
its passage through pictured windows, in which the band 
of the artist had cunningly worked his colours into 
harmony with the sacted traditions of the past. 

And what beautifiil pictures surround us on every 
hand 1— the ever-changing clouds above, the mysteries of 
sunrise and sunset, the young life of spring-tide, the fiill 
richness of summer, the mellow ripeness of autumn, and 
the while purity of winter's snow. Such pictured glories 
are, alas I loo often considered trilling ; or else the mere 
mention of ihem as such is smothered, because men of 
power in the world's ways, who are so busy that they 
scarce realise (hat they live, speak slightingly of them, 
and term them "poetic and useless, and all that." Of 
course, such a dictum is heeded, coming, as it does, 
from the well-oiled machinery which keeps the world 
going — as it is content to go just at present. But to the 
young men of the coming generation we look hopeiiilly 
for what we do not exactly find just now — for a due 
consideration of life as life, and not as a means to some 
&rcical monetary accumulation or individual monopoly, 
which in the end has to slink itside and cover its head 
whilst the realities of Life and Death join hands. 
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Wilson (in ■ meditsitiTe nunaer). — 

" Take thou no thought for aughl save right and truth, 
Life holds for finer souls do equal priie ; 
Honours and wealth are baublet to the wise. 

And pleasure flies on swifter wii^ than youth. 

Take thou no thought for aught ; 

Tol - ' ' ■ ' '" ' - 

Thy St „ „ 

Than to loom kixe and erond in vuleu eyes. 
Though thou shouldsl live thy life in vile estate, 

Silent, yet knowing thai deep within thy breast 

Unkindled sparks of genius he repreued— 
Greater is he who is, than seemeth, great." 



" A train attendant. 
It for the glorious i 
Of being independ 

Tkb Bookworm. — There is one other thing about 
this pictured glory of the changing year. Though 
treated by Ihe multitude with indifference, to the silent, 
listening soul it speaks clearly, albeit in a "still small 
voice," of the ever-living Power permeating Nature. 

To the majority it is not given to live daily face to 
face with Nature's beauties ; but we may hang on the 
walls of our homes a few good pictures, judiciously 
chosen, upon which we can look with brightened &ce 
and happy heart. It is absolutely necessary for the 
higher welbre of the poorest man, that be should have 
around him household gods, though they be but a few 
photographs of good pictures, and a handful of cheap 
reprints of the works of great writers. And what a 
paradise it is possible to make of a spot on which Ihe 
sunshine fills I For a few pence a sufficiency of Sower- 
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(e«d( may be procuced ; and tbete, somi in a little 
earth, will give delight and colour to the darkeit rooms 
and to the moat slrailened circutnslances— will, in fact, 
bring the smile of beauty in upon the humbteit domestic 
life, making it glad and joyful, aod lifting it up to a 
higher plane, in which greater and more exalted things 
become possible to the Mruggling man and woman, made 
capable 1^ God of eternal piogreEsion. 

Wilson. — Then lastly, as our clergymen have it, we 
must dwell upon the final divisioo of Goethe's culture- 
text — the speldung of Ihe few reasonable words. 

Thb Bookworh. — These I would have as a reproach 
to the trivialities bom of the duly wagging of wearying 
toi^es. When we really come to a careful examination 
of the matter, we are bound to coflfesg that, senaible and 
worthy as are many of the wriUnt words of the day, 
those iffiat are, to use very mild terms, foolish and 
vacant. It has been estimated that a man's annual talk 
equals 51 volumes of 6tx> pages each of oidinaiy size and 
type. To look in all this for the "few reasonable 
words" would be, I am sadly afraid, but a repetilioD of 
the search for a needle in a bundle of hay. The import- 
ance of sane and upright speech is to be seen when 
we consider the influence of one individual on the 
other. The giving heed to the utterance of a Mend 
tomelimes changes the whole course of a man's life, 
liftii^ it up out of narrowness and selfishness into a 
world of extended outlook and magnificeni self-denial — a 
veritable new birth unto thinga lovelier and more nkanly. 
To the deqiondiikg, dreams of more than eastern hue lie 
in a word of hope. Thereby a new career opens to the 
gaie ; imagination is fired ; nothing in existence seems 
beyond grasp ; life becomes an outstretched Mry-land, 
in which all buicies resolve themselves into glorious 
possibilities. To the thoughtful and studious, a reason- 
ftbie word &Dm one of greater mental calibre solves 
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difficulties whicb othnwiie m^ht clog the mind'* 
wocldogs ibr yeus, and lets floods of light into the 
dailccDcd chambers of the souL 

W11.SON. — There is one point on which you h&ve not 
touched, and it is an impOTtanl one. Closeljr dependent 
on this culture of which Goethe spoke, and lo which you 
reler, will be one's power of successful work in the 
world, always provided, of course, that one's manliness it 
preserved, sweet and deguite, underneath it all — not 
sacrificed lo the inane artificialities of pseudo-culture, 
the ridiculousness of which has drawn down upon the 
very word " iesthetics" a shower of scornful abuse. 
Again I repeat, what at first sight might appear other 
than severe truth : Cleuly deftndttU en this ciilturt mil 
bl Dw'i pewtr of tvectssfxl v/ari in tkt vierld. 

Thb Bookwoku. — I admit fiilly the truth of your 
statement. Work, to be successful, and, of necessity, 
thorough, can only be one side of life, the other of which 
is rest ; and rest can be obtained only through entire 
(everance from the everyday world, if but for a few 
fleeting moments. To an active mind this severance is 
endurable only when joined to other occupation ; for, to 
such, persistently recurring idleness is intolerable, and 
not to Ik imagined. What a world, then, is open to 
him whose culture in the branches referred to has so 
enriched his heart and mind that his kingdom of rest 
exists in himtdf; part and parcel erf his very being. 
You recollect the scene in the parlour, in W. D. 
Howells's Out ef the Qutstitn, in which Leslie plays the 
old-bshioned air on the piano, which occasions the 
following scrap of conversation \-^ 

" Blaki. — I'm very much obliged. 

"LesH* {laughing}, — And I'm very mnch surprised. 

•'£/«&.— Why? 

*^ LesHi. — I should think the inventor of a drrving- 
wbeel would want something a great deal more ttirring 
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than thia G«nnan sentimentatitf, and those languid, 
melancholy things from Tennyson — that you liked. 

" Blaii. — Ah, thai is just what I don't want. Fve 
got stir m«ugh efmy mm." 

Only through due observance of the laws of culture 
can one rise to the full manhood possible of attainment. 
The life of a man is too often twisted and gnarled by 
unjavouiabie drcumstoDces gainst which he has to 
contend, and of which, alai 1 the world is too full. 
Culture, rightly ordered, developes the brightest and best 
characteristics ; reveals the beautiful symmetry of the 
EouL; shows, in slioit, how (tee and godlike the life 
is, notwithstanding all opposing and cramping conditions 
— and from unpropilious eoodilions it is sometimes 
impossible for one to escape who has a share in the active 
life of the work-a-day world. Daily contact with low 
aims aad stunted ideals cannot fail to tell wofiiUy upon 
even an expansive nature. But a suitable culture, persis- 
tently followed out, wilt do much to heal these breaches. 
An evening hour of lettered peace will set an effectual 
barrier against many inroads on the soul, and will brace 
it to go out into the world on the morrow to fill again 
its accustomed place. True culture also robs the individual 
of petty envy : it is a power which enables him to weigh 
true worth against the pounds, shillings, and pence of 
external and artificial existence. He looks serenely 
upon wealth ; not scornfully ; critically rather. If it be 
his, he welcomes it as a means of greater independence 
and more extended stewardship ; after a fashion he even 
rejoices in it, and is glad. But if it be not his, the want 
of it sits lightly upon him ; he has, at least, his own 
soul and its imperishable treasures, and he swears never 
to sell his manhood for baubles. Culture reveals to him 
an inner life, which, oflener than otherwise. Is not 
enriched by what the world terms wealth. 

Yoo may depend that only through all-round culture 
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can the detenniaed nuui take bU propei podtion in the 
world. ' ' The world is apt enough to sneec at goodness 
when arrayed at its best ; against virlue with a bole in 
its coal theie is a double sneei — one fbi the goodness 
and onothei for the rent." Culture enables one in a 
measure to appeal without "the teat," and tbui one's 
goodness (or manhood, rathei) gets but the single sneer. 

Sit out, Wilson, there's a good fellow, thai I may see 
you properly in the flicker of the fiie-ligbt 1 I am 
sufficiently in eomesl )us( now to harangue you as tbe 
incarnation of the youth of tbe age — the conglomerate 
possibilities of buddii^ manhood. 

WjLSON. — If you get much more in earnest, I must, 
as a matter of duty, remind you of the possibilities of 
spontaneous combustion. 

The Bookworm. ^I would have you know, sir, that 
your sneeis are beneath the notice of an individual 
possessed of the spirit of enthusiasm in a good cause. 
You are as irreverent as a Charles Lamb at a luneraL 
Bui a truce to frivolity I The young men of our days, 
with (heir golden moments laden with equally golden 
opportunities, very often advance a great deal of thought- 
less talk about want of lime. In a listless fashion they 
admit the desirability of tbe broadest culture; "but," 
say they, "we have no time." They will tell of the 
hours they spend in the office or warehouse, and of the 
impossibility of doing anything after the finish of their 
daily labours. And yet I am convinced, after much 
consideration of the case, that every young man, no 
matter in what circumstances he is placed, can, if be 
will, spare some little time every day for individual 
culture. Look at what a single hour a day is equivalent 
to in the year I It gives, roughly, 60 days of six hours 
each, or 10 weeks of sii days each. And yet, viewed 
as single hours, all this time is not much ; in tbe 
aj^egate, however, it is abundant fbl the culture of 
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whkh we hare spoken. The labour of (he provertnal 
busy bee can be looked upon either as a repro^h or as 
an encouragetnenl. It is calculated tliat tliis Utile insect 
sucks 3,500,000 clover-tubes to produce a single pound 
of honey. 

We aie apt to scoff at enthusiasm (eh t Wilson], but 
nothing can be achieved without il. It is told of more 
than one great artist, that be caused himself to be lashed 
to the mast in order to contemjdate, fbi a loi^ei time 
than was otherwise posdble, the storm in its majesty and 
I terrible strength. And, to name i^ain the author who 
has provided us with a text for our talk, Goethe once 
saidt "When I become acquainted with a man, my 
first enquiry is, With what docs he employ himself, and 
how, ajid with what d^ee of perseverance? The 
answer regulates tbe Interest I shall lake in him for life." 

And there are many intelligent men who, unknown 
to the observed, are thus following in Goethe's footsteps, 
and are quietly, but none the less surely, measuring the 
worth of the youths who rub against them in the market- 
place, on the exchange, and in the street. 

WiLSOK. — As a last word to your culture-talk, I 
would say that no student of any kind should fo^et that 
a healthy mind (without which no true manhood is 
pos^ble) can exist only in a healthy body. I like to 
remember the wisdom of Lycui^s, and the training be 
prescribed even for the maidens of Sparta. He ordered 
them to exercise themselves in running, wrestling, and 
throwing quoits and darts, so that thereby they should 
become possessed of strong and vigorous bodies. Neither 
mind nor body should be handicapped in the race of life. 
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WILTSHIRE DOWNS— GREATNESS NOT 
NECESSARILY HAPPINESS. 



nAM gellir^ to love ihete Wiltsbiie downs. A 
first, fresh from the distiict of sharply -defined 
bilb. I scBitceljr knew what to think of them. 
They certainly were not meuntaiiu, and yet they 
obstructed the vision quite as decidedly as if they had 
been. But the usociations bom of daily existence — 
unless, indeed, there be positive dUagteeablts in the 
matter — tend to draw suiroiindiiig o^ects within the 
scope of the affections ; and so I have got to like to sit 
at my study window, and do nothing but smoke and look 
out dieamily upon the landscape, with its succession of 
rollil^ downs, that, like so many overgrown mole-heaps, 
flMm the other side of our miniature valley. This little 
valley seems to have been hollowed out for the express 
purpose of providing a nestling- place lor its tiny red- 
roofed church, lis cluster of cottages, and the laiy stream, 
which hardly troubles to mend its pace as it glides along 
to the old mill, tmothered in rose* and honeysuckle. 
The subtle induence of this Sleei^-Hollow causes my 
dreams to be woven apace, whilst, alas 1 my work 
remains wanting in definite accomplishment. Somehow 
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the verjr sheep, nibbling the short, street grass, m& the 
shepherd's wheeied hut standing up agaioa the sky, 
seeming in its isolation as desirable a domicile as the one 
Thoreau built himself by Wilden Pond, add to the 
dreamy ieeling which pervades the place. 

"Don't you think so, Wilson?" I shouted in a 
playfiil tone, as that ntded individual lounged into my 

Wilson. — Think what? 1 wish you wouldn't persist 
in making me jump ODt of my shoes in such an uncere- 
monious fashion. 

Thb Bookwokm.— O, don't be alarmed 1 I only 
suffeied the question I was putting to myself to escape 
me. Don't you think that a man must be an out-and-out 
idiot to bend himself to any self-imposed Cask, when he 
can sic and dream with such a peacefiil peep in front of 

S» tlu " rill" was gal out of Wilson, and I tmiltd as I 
saw kim prefare far aHaik. And all the mtre did I 
chucklt because, by a careful stroke ef straitgy (aid the 
tmtndation tf views I really did not share at bottom, I 
had got him started on the war-trail. But I had by nc 
means justly calculated his mode of procedure. 

Wilson. — I suppose your continued oat-looking on 
this biC of laiy life is the secret of the feeble pulse of your 
own productions just now. On the principle that it is 
the nature of the human mind to be great in proportion 
as it is acted upon by great incite menCs," T conclude the 
reverse must also be true — no great i 



The Bookwokm. — You should know, sir, with your 
careless references to greatness, that the great man is he 
who can call tc^ether the most select company when it 
pleases him.f You come (o visit me at my tndding ; 

• WlLUAH GonWIK. t Lahdor. 
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nhat more should T desire t Yaur selectness coDfera 
greatness upon your humble servant. 

Wilson. — And you, too, sir, should bestir yourself 
sufficiently to remember that nearly all gtefti artists and 
poets are modest. They know better than anybody else 
bow far (bey fall short of what they intend, and so they 
don't pnl on airs,' Some of the greatest deeds have 
been done by men whose lives, in their own eyes, as well 
as in the opinion of the world, were a partial failure. 

The Bookworm. — Not always, by any means. The 
attitude of genius generally is :^A11 the earth seems full 
of ears for me alone ; (he woods, (he hills, the skies are 
listening. It comforts itself even in the midst of n^tect 
by saying; "To be great is to be misutiderstood."t 

^Mif Ihas from fritiidly banler wt failed U iHtrt 

Wilson. — I suppose it is best in this matter to admi( 
that your view and mine are both laden with truth ; and 
I have no hesitation in saying, equally laden with truth. 
When a man's nature indicates growth as opposed to 
mere carpentry, it begins to suggest the possible posses- 
ion of genius, the twofoldness of which is so patent, that 
some have conceived that man must have two souls t— an 
ordinary one for every-day use, and one which in " some 
unimagined spring " hath 



1 "As Gamck. whom I rr^Hrd in trajEcdj lo be I 

flmy the (bal. k did Scipio lh« Grcdi. and LhIIiu 
accocdiDg lo Horace, i '^' 

have b«n iocndibly 

lllw a^fciend Gmrricli, ._ , , . 

hmvt In nuEatwrtol j jtB tm n u e* of IheiJ livci played the fix>] CRTC- 
giouily in ««mefi, u &■■ aj u render it a oiaLter of Hma doubi 
wb*th« their wiidoai or fbllii wu pradomiDnnl, or whnhu Itiey 
wen benei eatilled ID Ibc aHiliiuie sr ceniun. th« idmiruioD or 
anunpl. Ibi lav* or haDed of uuldiid."~FtaLJiiHQ. 
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Thb Bookworm. — I admit tbe tnith of jtMir ooodu- 
mOD 1 for the same Ifric poet, for inttance, can be at one 
time a brute and a genius ; because his genius comes and 
goes lilcc a. disease, and instead of having it, he simply it 
possessed by it.f It is the story in which 

' ' Some lonely soul, which walks apait, and feeds 
On high hill pastures, far from herds of men. 
Comes to the low, &.t fields, and sunny vales, 
Jcwous with fruits and flowers, and the white aims 
Of laughing love ; and there awhile he stays 
Coolent, to»ettiiig all the joys he knew 
When ^ist the morning broke upon the hills. 
And the keen air bieathed from the Eastern gates 
Like a pure draught of wine ; fo^tting all 
The strains which float, as from a nearer heaven. 
To him who treads at dawn the untrodden mows, 
While all the warm world sleeps ; — forgeltii^ tb^. 
And all things that have lieea. X 

It is generally only In great minds that we see great 
inconsistencies of character : tbe rest are more of a piece, 
and one quality seems to drag another after it. % 

Wilson. — And so, when the last word has been said 
about genius, we must be content to suffer it to be a law 
onto itself II We, however, get repaid ; for tbe lucid 



• Mis. BiowHiHG. f Taihc X Lewis Moants. { Boras. 

|] ALHATADSUADDCeuidtoimll-IuioiniiLn-critic: "irihim 
obuiDc<l vny deffree of sacces, ir Li beoiuic [ have alwrnyi been 
bitHful Ld my own ideu, follgwed th« ulspintion of my own braio, 
■ad imttBKd no c^er artist. Whoever wish«B lo iccomplbh flay- 
thing in RDV career oT Life. mu>l firmt of all be raithful to his own 
natur* ; ana Ihii, I outy assun you, I have always been." 

The Hon. R. H. Lutlktok, in the elabon 
Library owdK on Okkei, utter* th« foUowinc 
^nioi; cMltaa laay jo to Lord*!, and waldi ■ fr 
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intervaJs of some moody, deranged, and gloomy minds, 
like Ihe lightning fla thing out of dukness, reveal to us 
moie than the life-long, steady, dim daylight of others." 
Like (he old prophets, these possessors of genius have had 
a message to deliver ; they have cried vainly in the wilder- 
ness, they have fought in soUtude with the foul fiends of 
doubt and unbelief, and have returned sorrow-stricken 
from the conflict. But Iheii sorrow has mode them kin 
to the white souls on the hill ; and their speech has 
become musical, and laden with truths which but for 
their tinguish had been unieveoled 10 mankind. The 
insjnration bom of pain is in most caxes reliable, and 
occasionally fraught with divinesi truth. Man's Unhap- 
piness comes of his Greatness. It is because there is an 
Jnlinile in him, which with all his cunning he canuol 
quite bury under the Finite.f lie may cumber himself 

ttAjttt the KUnu of the ffima perform — W. G. Gtk«, StircwtbunF, 
A. G. Steel, und Bunev He will wonder ipd admire ; but let him 

wiitcn who ere fond of imluiiop Ihe tlyle at famoiu aucharx, end 
very ■wmairtg ttie ettempu toruelunei ere ; but ii is euLly teen that 
die poiDU they luccicifully imiiue are the roughneuei ind the 
ecGcntridtiei wtiich ere Irrqueiitly cturactetutic of EteU euthorv. 
Ad jmilatflT of (UrLylc. for inttancc, revef- ''- ■'■- *■ ' ' 



^-- , ,--,-- - J portraying 

Dobte qualiliea. It it much the sune in cricket— noiuft defiee 



dlieiofth 

[n die prime of bis play, noIhinE m ciidcet wss gmoder tiaa the 
SEhl 0/ W. G. Greoi icoiing two runs off 1 bell Ihil eny other 
cricketer would onl^ have been too happy to Kop. No school crmck 
thet UDdetvxiuids hu business would lell a youth to play ceruiu 
bulls as they are played by Mi. A. G. Steel, who umelimes adopti 
the mon duing melhodi, and it U not safe to infer that anybody 
elH can play in ■ Ulie manner. It ii lo with billing. Boniier or 
Utyau can hit many balls which Ibe great majoiiiy al oUmt 
crickelen would only venture to play gendy forward. Some oitici, 

ds of good playafi ; 



/ 
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with Kience, clog himself with theories, conMitute him- 
Klf theatrical critic and lodal ceiuor, fill his loul with 
uQiclenting iodignation, foater a comhative and morooe 
disposition, but heaven's dTesms will never altogether 
desert him. 

Thb Bookworm.— There b one ha. which we wnst 
Dot ibrget : man's unba^^Dess does not always arise 
from his having &i1ed to measure the Infinite by the 
Finite. The unhappinos of men of genius <den comes 
of a lack of bith in tlie grandeur, the beauty, and the 
goodness which their own works make more evident in 
nature and in human life.* And thnr misery is often 
developed into positive disgust and rank and absolute 
disappointment by the recognition, in &moui produc- 
tions, of the very thoughts which, when faoni in thrir 
own minds, they had hesitated to seise and call their 
own. In every work of genius we recognise our own 
rejected thoughts; they come back to us with a certain 
alienated majesty. Great works of art have no more 
affecting lesson than this : they teach us to abide by our 
spontaneous impression with good-humoured iollexibility, 
then most when the- whole cry of voices is on the other 
ride ; else, to-morrow a stranger will say, with masterly 
good sense, precisely what we have thought and felt all 
the time, and we shall be Forced to take with sbame our 
own opinion from another, t 

Wilson. — God dehver me from the faintest suspicion 
of genius 1 I prefer the life I live, happy in the simplest 
pleasures. The morning sun, as it slants into my room 
through the window round which the roses climb ; the 
scent of the hay the lireeie carries ; and the song of the 
thrudi in the clump of tree* at the foot of the garden, are 
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The Bookworm. — Perhaps you are right. Well baa 
it been writ of the responsibility genius brings to its 
owner : Neither has this an immunity. He who by 
fijrce of will or of thought is great, and overlooks 
thousands, has the chaiges of Chat eminence. With 
every influx of light comes new danger. Has he light i 
he roust bear witness to the light, and always outrun 
that sympathy which gives him such keen satisfaction, by 
his fidelity to new revelations of the incessant soul. He 
must hate &ther and mother, wife and child. Has he all 
that the world loves, and admires, and covets? he must 
cast behind him their admiration, and afflict them by 
fiiithfulness to his (ruth, and become a. by-word and a 
liissing." It is only so many varied repetitions of the 
fe.ble of the fir and the bramble. " My head," says the 
boasting fir to the humble bramble, " is advanced among 
the stars ; 1 fiirnisb beams for palaces and masts for 
ships ; the very sweat of my body is a remedy for the sick 
and wounded : whereas thou, O wretched bramble, 
creepest in the dirt, and art good for nothing in the 
world but mischief." " I pretend not to vie with thee," 
said the bramble, "in what ihou vauntesl of; but, I 
piay ihee, tell me, when the carpenlei comes to fell 
timber, whether wouldst not thoH rather be a bramble 
than a fir ? " 

Wilson. — Well, where is the worth-Iiving-ness of life 
to many if genius be thus burdened? and undoubtedly 
she is. 

The Bookworm. — But genius does not visit "the 
many," and cannot therefore detract bora the happiness 
of by filr the majority of human beings. Her coming is 
as that of the Star of Bethlehem — something to set wise 
men gatberii^ their skirts together prepwatoiy to admi- 
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WluoH. — Neither doe* thii »-calted fnpreme calture 
which is giNDg on ill voond tend to Ihe pcnonal 
hapjHncn of the individnaL Because a gceat man speala 
of the Unknown in tome myitical manner, haie-brained 
mortals miut ruih, fbnooth, like the small boy, to d^ Ibr 
the Infinite in the front yaid J All over the modem 
world the cultured of tbU kind are betraying unwhole- 
some diicontent with Iheir actual surroundings ; and the 
worst of it is, this feier of wild striving to eipresi a more 
inward sjid infinite sense is getting to characterise th« 
works of every art. Munc and poetry are labourii^ on 
all hands with great conceptions and aspirations ; the 
love of the vast, and a grasping aRcr the Infinite, intrude 
even into the home-quiet of our own hearths. The 
simple dignity of life is being replaced by sickly Ksthe- 
tidsm of the soul — a ia more serious diaease Ihan au^t 
having to do with ninflowers and peacock -plumes. No 
wonder the cry Jean Paul Richter uttered to music has 
become well known and oft quoted. In his cai^ 
thou^, it was the ihrob of a mighty soul, not the 
puling, imitative discontent bom of unwholesome culture. 
And how great the cry was, bunting, as it did, from kit 
heart: "Awayt away I tbou speakest to roe of thlngt 
which in all this endlcfs life I have not found, and shall 
not find." 

Tm BoOKwoftu. —I agree with you, WUson, in much 
you say, but I must also make a protest. You dwell 
Coo much on happiness — individual, personal happiness. 
Has it never struck you what a miserable failure the 
whole buaness of life would be if everyone selfi^y 
pursued his own satisfaction 'i All grand and noble con- 
duct aitd sentiment would be at an end, literally crudied 
out. Whatever fads may occupy the attentioa (rf Coant 
Tolstoi, he is not very far wrong when he preaches the 
poutivist doctrine of the renunciation of the happncM of 
the individual, so thai the wetfaie of the nee may 
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be Mcuied ; for, amid the seeming crmfiision of our 
mystelioui woild, individuals Eue so nicely adjusted to 
s system, and systems (o one another, and to a whole, 
that bj stepinng aside foi a moment in selfish pursuit of 
personal [deMure, a man exposes himself to a fearfiil lisli 
of losing the satisfectioa which uts with him by his 
Breside, and vralki with him in his garden, and lies down 
t^ his ^e on his couch at night. The end of being 
seems best attained 

" ftr the duteous life which looks not forth 
Beyond its narrow sphere, but finds its work, 
And works it out ; content, this done, to fidi 
And perish, if Fate will, so the great scheme 
Goes onward." 

lie great deal always with the nearest ; * and even for 
oidinary beings the safe plan is simply to do the task 
that lies nearest, whatever it may be, and never to permit 
pleasures to occupy the place of glorious duties. "The 
best things are nearest ; breath in youi nostrils, l^t in 
your eyes, flowers at your feet, duties at youi hand, the 
path of God just before you, Then do not grasp at the 
Stan, but do life's plain, common work as it comes, 
certain that daily duties and daily bread are the sweetest 
things of life." 
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HILSON. — Oni lau omversatkiii naturally open* 
up the inteTcUing question as to how fiu a 
man's dreuos iboold tapplemeiit his definite 
woik, tberebjr maUng ■ completed exiitence. You 
recollect that leadii^ article in one of the "dailies," to 
which I dtew joal attentioQ a Ultle while ago, in which 
the writer referred to the &u:t that Charles Darwin ipent 
a good part of the latter half of his life lying on the 
■ob, apparentlj doing nolhiog, whilst in reahtj he was 
working all the time, even when he fancied he wat not — 
was dmng ai mudi as the ibimed buds are doing in 
February and March. " They are not idle because they 
seem to be making no progress, and neither was he. 
The &llowt, even, are not idle, and the subtle chemistry 
of earth, and air, and water are prepsrii^ them for the 
development of the seed that will shortly be committed 
to tbeit keefung." This is, I think, as good an excuse 
for a dreamy "loaf" as any I eTci came across — this and 
those lines of John Boyle O'Reilly, called 7'*d Cryt/thi 
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And I long ibi the desi cdd river. 
Where f dreamed m^ yontb dway ; 

Foi a dieomei lives foi ever. 
And a [oiler dies in a dajr. 

"1 am aick of the showy seetning 

Of a life that is half a Ue; 
Of the faces lined with scheming 

In the throng that bunies by. 
From the sleepless thoughts' endeavour 

I would go where the children play ; 
For a dreamer live* for ever, 

And > toiler dies in a day. 

" 1 feel no pride, but pity 

For the burdens the rich endure ; 
There is nothing sweet in the city 

Bui the patient lives of the poor. 
O, the little hands so skilful, 

And the child-mind choked with weedt ; 
The daughter's heart grown wilful. 

And the father's heart that bleeds. 

" No, no I from the street's rude bustle, 

Krom trophies of qiart and stage, 
I would tly to the wood's iow rustle. 

And the meadow's kindly page. 
Lei me dream as of old by the river. 

And be loved for the dream, alway ; 
For a dreamer lives (or ever. 

And a toiler dies iu a day." 

Thb Bookworm. — I think men who have the willii^ 
ear of the world open to them are answerahle for a lot of 
nonsense born of tbeir careless or incomplete utterances. 
I suppose O'Reilly had in his mind the saying of Goethe, 
that the undisturbed, innocent, somnambulatory state of 
production, from which alone anything great can come, 
b no bnger poidble, and that unleu a man keep aloof 
from most thhigs, aitd isolate bimselT by main force, he i* 
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Wilson. — UncotnotMilr like Fucal't litte, in which 
he declates thai moxt of the mischief in the world would 
never happen if men would only be content to sit still in 
their parloun, 

The Bookworm.— I think it all resolvei itself into 
this simple statement : a man's dreams are either the 
beginning and end of a lotu$-e«ting existence, which 
brings forth no fmii of actual accomplishment, or else the 
preliminary and necessarjr period of preparative growth — 
apprenticeship, ia fact — that precedes the d<Hng which 
occasionally causes revolution in the world of art, letters, 
0[ morala. But dreams can never take the place of 
purpose-fill] work, pursued with definite aim aud to a 
distinct end. ' ' There is one plain rule of life, eternally 
Unding, and independent of all variations in creeds, em- 
bracing equally the greatest moralities and the smallest. 
It is this : Try thyself unweariedly till thou Rndest the 
highest thing thou ait capable of doii^, ^ulties and 
outward circumstances being both duly considered ; and 
then DO IT." • 

Wilson. — I certainly agree with you, as I do with 
livingstoite, who said that he found all eminent men 
hard workers. Eminent geoli^ists, mineralogists, men 
of science, work hard, and that both early and late. I 
think it was Ruskin who, when a friend came to him one 
day with itews of a nuui of genius, immediately inquired, 
"Does he work?" 

Thb Bookworm. — If men of genius dreamed less and 
worked more, there would certainly be less unhappiness 
amoi^ them. Their habits of introspection and their 
watchfulness over every gleam of thought or frncy 
passing the horizon of their inner conscioniness, are 
raffident to damn even on upright and ordinsiy soul ; 
how much more so theirs, with its gossamer threads 

• J. Stuabt Mill. 
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ncqjtibilitr 'o ' 



however unsnbttontUl 1 The wont dukness that can 
poKibly swoop down upon a nut can be laid aside, 
finnly and definitelf, by throwing oneself ene^etically 
into work which has no leaning towards the source 
oTtronble.* It is the fashion just now lo ignore a gieat 
deal of what Carlyie made the subject t^ his mi^lty 
insistence, siiUply, I suppose, becaute he did it to death. 
But none ever blew mote decided trumpet-calls lo Duty 
and to Worli than did he. Let me repeat just one which 
lives with me in the solitude of my study, as well as 
when I tread the loi^ upland stretches in my afternoon 
rambles 1 "Between vague, wavering Capability and 
fixed, indubitable Performance what a dUTerencel A 
certain inarticulate Self-consdousness dwells dimly in ua, 
which only our Works can render articulate and deci- 
sively discernible. Our Works are the mirror wherein 
the spirit first sees its natural lineaments. Hence, too, 
the folly of that impossible Know Ihytilf; till it be 
translated into this partially posuble one. Know wAa/ 
tktM toHil wtri at. " 

Wilson. —When I ran into town I often put up for the 
evening, as you know, at the home of our mutual (iiend, 

B . The turn our talk has taken reminds me of a 

little of his autobic^raphy, which escaped him on my 
lost visit. He spoke of his day^dreamy, do-nothing 
youth and eailj maidiood, and how, when he was ripe 



rli u the mmt fortifying and Um moat 

,, ^„ nan doi bybtiaain^ hun eaac, bur by 

UK «*«."— Taimh. 

'* Ttt ttiB part ctf A coward to brood 

O'er Ibe past, thai it withered and dead. 
What Ihough Che bean's loaei are uhes snd dnslT 

Down, dowD with the fcttcn of fev I 
In the ■treniElh of thv valour and maiihood ariK, 
Wilh Ibe hSb that iiliuDH and th« will Chat deto. 
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for convernon from tbese erron, it came about in tliii, 
b]F DO mnns extraordinary, nuumer. He wu one daji 
ttuning o*ei, in a liMless fiuhion, the pages of Helps'a 
Eiugrt JBritttH in tMt Intmiah af Buiiiiai, when this 
panage attracted his notice : " Use (he pen : there is no 
magic in it, but it prevents the mind from slaggeiing 
about." The neit day he was occupied in the same 
carelesi way in looking through a volume of the woiks of 
George Henty Lewes, when he chanced upim the iden- 
tical words quoted in a passage which has lived with him 
ever once, and which ceitainly has done more than 
aughl else to make him the successful man he now is. 
Let me see if I can find it. Ah, here it is; "There 
is in the present day a[> overplus of raving about genius, 
and its prescriptive rights of vagabondage, its irrespon- 
sibility, and its insubordination to all the laws of common 
sense. Common sense is so prosaic \ Yet it appears from 
the history of art that (he real men of genius did not rave 
about anything of the kind. They were resolute workers, 
not idle dreamers. They knew that their genius was not 
a frenzy, not a supernatural thing at all, but simply the 
colossal proportions of tkculties which, in a lesser d^iee, 
the meanest of mankind shared with (hem. They knew 
that, whatever it was, it would not enable them (o 
accomplish with success the things they undertook, unless 
they devoted their whole energies to the task. 

"Would Michael Angelo have buill St, Peter's, sculp- 
tured the Moses, and made the walls of the Vatican 
sacred with the presence of bis gigantic pencil, had he 
awaited inspiration while his works were in p(ogress? 
Would Rubens have dazzled all the galleries of Europe, 
\aA be allowed bis brush to hesitate i Would Beethoven 
and Moiart have poured out their souls into such abun- 
dant melodies ; would Goethe have written the sixty 
volumes of his works, bad they not often, very often, 
sal down like drudges to an unwilling task, and found 
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themselves speedily engrossed with that to which thej 

" ' Use the pen,' says a thougfatlul and subtle &uthoi ; 
' there is no magic in it, but it kttpt tht mind Jrvm 
tiaggtring "tout.' This is an aphorism which should be 
printed in letters of gold over (he studio door of every 
artist. Use the pen or the brush i do not pause, do not 
trifle, have no misgivings ; but l:eep youi mind from 
stsfjjcnng about by lixing it resolutely on the matter 
before you, and then all that you can do you toili do : 
inspiration will not enable you to do more. Write or 
paint : act, do not hesitate. If what you have written 
or painted should turn out imperfect, you can correct it, 
and (he correction will be more efficient than that cor- 
rection which takes place in the shifting thoi^hts of 
hesitation. You will learn from your fiulures infinitely 
more than from the vague, wandering reflections of a 
mind loosened from its moorings, because the fiulure is 
absolute ; it is precise ; it stands bodily before you ; your 
eyes and judgment cannot lie juried with. Yon know 
whether a certain veise is harmonious, whether the 
rhyme is there or not there ; but in the other case you 
not only can juggle with yourself, but da so ; the very 
indelerminateness of your thoughts makes you do so. 
As long as the idea is not positively clothed in its artistic 
form, it is imposdble accurately to say what it will be. 
The magic of the pen lies in the concentration of youi 
thoughts upon one object. Let your pen lall, begin to 
trifle wi(h blotting-paper, look at the ceiling, bite your 
nails, and otherwise dally with your purpose, and you 
waste your time, scatter your thoughts, and repress the 
nervous energy necessary for your task. Some men dally 
and dally, heMtate and trifle, until the last possible 
moment ; and when the printer's boy is knocking at the 
door, they begin. Necessity goading them, they write 
with singular rapidity and with singular success : they are 
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MoniAnl at IbnwelTei. Wfait ii tbe Kciet ? Skm^ 
this : the; have had no time to heiitatc ConceMratii^ 
their powen upon the one ohjecl before them, they have 
tlone what they ttmld do." 
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WILTON HOUSE AND SIR PHILIP 

SIDNEY— BEMERTON AND GEORCE 

HERBERT. 



HES, we decided we would take a day's leisure, 
and go to Wilton fair, where, our informant 
told us, we should find some hundred thousand 
sheep, which wotild all, prolKilily, change hands before 
evening. 

We laughed at the idea of going to a sheep-fair above 
all things ; still, the prospect rather look out fancy— in 
the way, I suppose, that any excuse for being absent 
from school pleases (he small boy to whom his lessons do 
not come "second-nature like." The weather just then 
was leally delightful, with its quiet prophecy of autnmn 
— a prophecy especially noticeable of an afternoon when, 
rambling over the downs, one is astonished to tind how 
distinctly all rural sounds ate heard at a distance. And 
the sun was so pleasant, shining down steadily, yet with 
tempered heat, upon one's back, which all the sO'Called 
summer through had experienced only (he damp chilli- 
ness of an almost perpetual rain-pour. 

We did go to the fair ; and by quite an early train. 
Wilson declared it was the middle of the night ; but, 
alas I he is not acxnistomcd to rising with the lark. 
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We walked in and oat among Ibe &iiiien, and listened 

to Iheir bargainings and their talk of the harvest, and of 

. the plenty of " keep" for the sheep. But lest we should 

be given credit for unpossessed wisdom in agcicultuial 

mattciB, I think it but just to confess that before long we 
were wandering about Wilton House, the beautiful seat 
of the Earl of Pembroke, with its pictures and statuary, 
and, above all, its associaCions ; for here lived at one 
time Sir Philip Sydney; and here he mote his "Vain 
and ainalorious poem of Arcadia." * Here also redded 
for a while — in his youth, at least — Massinger (or, Mes- 
saogei), llie dramatist, whose father was attached as a 
gentleman to the establishment of Henry, second Earl of 
Pembroke, in which service he remained till his dealh.f 
It was assuredly a pleasing exercise of imagination to 
conjure up these two Phillips meeting each other occa- 
Nonally, dthoi^b thnr social positions were so different, 
under this same hospitable root 

We have no desire to fiuifish a hand-book, however 
meagre, to Wilton House, and must therefore leave 
the catalogue of pictures and marbles to other hands. 
Suflice it to confess, even at the risk of a suggestion 
of Philistinism, that our attention was attracted more 
by the comparatively insignificant panels we found there, 

* " Live vnt, nreete boolu, ItH liEvcr image of his geinte witt, 
and ibe Boldcn pillfj «f bii poblv nuriige ; ud ever Dotifyv UDto 
Iha wortd that thy wtiter wxs the Ktretvy of elcxiucJlde, the biead] 
ti the MuKi, the hoDtj-Ixe of the dayntitu flown of win and 
■Re, the pith of monle uid bKlleclual vinuci, the una of BeUona 
b the field, the toague of Suada Id the chember, Che gjirit of 
wacl^ce in eue, and Ae paragoD of excelleace ia print. '^—/fdro^f 

t It doei DOC appear, howcrer, that Massitiger *as Ixink u 
Wilton, u the nraslu of St. Thomu'i, Silitbury. contains the 
foUowina eocry : 'n4aTember ijSj. FhilUp Mcsungei, the ua (f 
Arthur, baptiKd Che e^th." CenainLy not so ucfaecii: an entry this 
u tluu olboT of a Ix>qdoD pKrish, dated Maxch ao, 1639 : '* Btuiad 1 
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pictorially illustiative of the Arcadia, than 1^ the mag- 
nilicent examples of the best works of Vandyck which 
make the house a veiy pUce of pilgrimage to artists and 
loveis of art. 

Wandering about the pleosuie pounds and in the 
park, we found no mean enjoyment in recalling passages 
of the Arcadia which seemed to have been written des- 
criptive of the scenery that spread itself before us, once 
very precious to the poetic soul of Sir Philip. 

"There were hilles which garnished their proud 
heights with stately iiees ; humble vallies, whose base 
estate seemed comforted with refreshing of silver rivers ; 
meadowes, enameld with all sortes of ey-[Jeasing floures ; 
thickets, which being lined with most pleasant shade, 
were witnessed so too, by the cherefiill disposition of 
many well-tuned birds ; ech pasture slorei! with sheepe 
feeding with sober securilie, while the pretie lambes with 
bleating oratorie craved the dam's comfort ; here a 
sbepheaid's boy pifitig, at Ikeugh ht should xAwr b4 
tid ; there a young shepherdesse knitting, and withalt 
singing, and it seemed that her voice comforted hei 
hands to worke, and her hands kept time to her voice's 
musick. " 

" Trulie a place for pleasantnesse, not unlit to flatter 
solitatinesse, for it (a lodge) being set upon such an 
unsensible rising of the ground, as you come to a pretie 
height befisre almost you perceive that you ascend, it 
gives the eye lordship over a good large circuit, which 
according to the nature of the counlrie, being diversified 
betweene hilles and dales, woods and plaines, one place 
more cleare, another more darkesome, it seems a pleasant 
picture of nature with lonely lightsomnesse and artiliciall 
shadowes." 

" A Laund, each side whereof was so Inrdered tioth 

with high limber trees, and copses of &rre more humble 

growth, that it might easilie bring a solitarte mind to 
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looke for no other companions than the wild t 
of the forest." 

Another picture, and of an alti^ether different charac- 
ter, presented itself to our minds as we wandered 
in this Earthly Paradise. It maf be descritied in lew 
words ; The battle of Zutphen, the 22nd of September, 
15S6 ("Was it a beautiful September day, as this is?" 
we aslied ourselves) ; chief among the f^ht the gallant 
author of the Arcadia; one horse has been shot from 
under him, but as he mounts the second he perceives his 
fiiend, Lord Willoughb]', in danger, and hurries to his 
rescue. His purpose achieved, he returns to a last 
vigorous charge upon the enemy, and is shot through 
the left thigh : consternation spreads among his friends. 
" O Philip," says the Lord lieutenant, " I am sorry for 
thy hurt." "This have 1 done," is the reply, "to do 
you honour, and her Majesty service." Then comes Sir 
William Russel, and, with tears in his eyes, kisses 
Sidney's hand, and says : " O noble Sir Philip, there 
was never man attayned hurt more honourably than ye 
have done, or any served like unto you." Parched with 
thirst and faint through loss of blood, he craves for 
water as he is borne from the field of battle. It is 
immediately brought ; but as it is raised to his lips, he 
sees near him a dying soldier, gasping for (he least drop 
of moisture. "Give it hiro," whispers Sir Philip, as he 
pushes the draught aside untasted ; " his necessity is &r 
greater than mine." 

And so, in company with these sober thoughts, we 
leave behind ua the pleasaunce once so dear (o the poet 
who dreamed here and sang in quiet and luxurious soli- 
tude, and then went out to meet a hero's death for the 
glory of England.* 



Thct 



ttiumphedi through muoort^ merit 
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BEMERTON AND GEORGE HERBERT. 3i 

As we walked homeward leisurely, with all the clear, 
bright afternoon before us, we stepped aside at Bemerton 
to sit awhile in the little church which holy George 
Herbert (another illustrious member of the House of 
Pembroke) has made cons^rate fni all times and seasons. 
From one of the little windows we could see, across the 
load, the quiet parsonage (the greater portion of which 
was rebuilt by Herbert), with its quaint exhortation cut 
in stone above the door -.— 

" If thou chance ibr to find 
A new house to thy mind. 

And built without thy cost. 
Be exid to the poor. 
As God gives thee store, 

And then my labour's not lost. " 

Sitting in the holy rcstfulness of the place, we tilled our 
fancy with thoughts of the author of Tht Templt wan- 
dering about the parsonage-garden "in the long, bright 
summer evenings, when the valley was filled with the 
golden haze which heralded the approaching sunset, and 
the white -breasted swallows were skimming through the 
balmy air, and the trout were leaping in the glistening 

Of hit bmv( vinuci, cnmiEd »ith luliae bayi 

or huKDlr blia and (TcrluiiDE pniie ; 
Who fine my nun did LiTt out at liic SorE 

Td ling bii iwect deliehu in lowl^r lays, 
«di nu, nwu noble Loay. to ulon 
Hu toodlv imice, livini evermore 



it ioIUd in good worth 
'Pimb^aba/lrr Sidney I dtaiK.1 



if Sidney : " TtnuEli I 

with luch Meadineu of mind, lovely and fUniliu 
pmce and reverence aluve greater vearL Hii 
kluwiedfe. uid hii very play leaded ui enricb tb 
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Nadder, and nigbtingalet were filling every brake with 
their delicious song." The glorious weather brought to 
our mind the little poem commencing, — 

" Sweet day. so cool, so calm, so bright. 
The biidal of the earth and sky ; 
The dew shall weep Ihy fell to-night ; 
For thou must die ;" 

and, starting with such associations, we talked in a 
subdued tone of Iiaak Walton, who had loved Herbert's 
memory so well ; who had used the verses just mentioned 
in his Ctmpltit Angltr, and who had written 30 tenderly, 
yet so justly, of its holy a.uthor. The Angler ought cei- 
laioly, in the fitness of events, to have paid several visits 
to this charming oul-of-the- world corner, where he would 
have been welcomed by Herbert, who in turn would 
assuredly have found much to love in the contemplative 
Iiaak. 

As at Wilton, so here in Bemerton, we sketched in 
words to each other, more by way of turning matters 
over to the thorough enjoyment of our hearts and minds 
than for any other reason, little pictures, in which the 
anthor we talked of formed the centre of interest. 

Herbert was passionately fond of music, which was 
the recreation of his leisure hours, and an art, moreover, 
in which he appears to have excelled.* Walton refers 

" "Sw««C«t oflVBBD, I Itiaak ycu: whcD duplouure 

DUI ihiouih Br hodr wound mi mind. 
You took DH thcDCfi ; ajid in your houK of pisumc 

A diuiitjr lodsiiui m« ■wrncdr 
Now 1 in you witEouI a body move, 

RiwH ud CiilUTig with your wLnn : 
We bolE lasedHr ivccily live und love, 

Vm my nnecimu, God help poor kinii. 
ComTot Illdie; for if you poH fmrn me. 



Yon kiinr die wiy to haven't door." 
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to turn as having composed "many divine hymns and 
anthenis, which he set and sung to his lute or viol : and 
though he ^¥as a lover of retiredness, yet his love to 
music was such, thai he usually went thrice every week, 
on ceitain appointed days, to the Cathedral Church in 
Salisbury, and at his return would say chat his time 
spent b prayer and cathedral music elevated his soul, 
and was his heaven upon earth. But hefore his return 
thence to Bemerton, he would usually sing and play 
bis pari at an appointed private music-meeting ; and to 
justify this practice he would often say : ' Religion does 
Dot banish mirth, but only moderates aod sets rules to 

. We recollected that it was in one of these walks to 
Salisbury that "he saw a poor man with a poorer horse, 
(hat was fallen under his load : they were both in dis- 
tress, and needed present help; which Mr. Herbert 
perceiving, put off his canonical coal, and helped the 
poor man to unload, and after to load, his horse. The 
poor man blessed him for II, and he blessed the poor 
man, and was so like the good Samaritan, that he gave 
him money to refresh both himself and his horse, and 
told him, ' that if he loved himself, he should be merciful 
to his beast.' Thus he left the poor man : and at his 
coming to his musical friends at Salisbury, they began to 
wonder that Mr. Geoige Herbert, who used to be so 
trim and clean, came into that company so soiled and 
discomposed : but he told them the occasion. And 
when one of the company told him, ' He had disparaged 
himself by so dirty an employment,' his answer was, 
' that the thought of what he had done viould prave 
nauic te kim at midtiighl, aod that the omission of it 
would have upbraided him and made discord to his 
conscience whensoever he should pass by that place ; 
for if I be bound to pray for all thai be in distress, I 
am sure that I am bound, so far as ll is in my power, to 
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practice what I pray for. And though I do not wixh fin 
the like occasion every day, yet, let me tell you, I would 
not willingly let pass one day of my life without com- 
forting a sad soul, or showing mercy ; and I praise God 
for this occauon. Aiid tuw lets tutu 
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THE POETRY OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 



RHHF course we talked of poetry that evening at 
HQI home; but not of Sir PhiUp Sidney's, nor yet 
■^Efl of Geoi^ Herbert's ; for we had both been 
reading In sundry little volumes of kte what had been 
done in this way by George Meredith, and to him and his 
verse we gave our souls and oui talk. We were soriy (at 
least, we said so, with an inward chuckle of salisfaclion ; 
for, being Lovers of rare books, both of us, we were com- 
fortably and selfishly proud of BUr 1851 volumes^of our 
author's poems) that Mr. Meredith had not seen fit to 
reprint his earliest verse, so that all who read has novels 
might make the full study of his entire productions, 
which at present is almost impossible, on account of 
the scarcity of this first book. And how ardently his 
admirers cherish copies of his verse-volnmes I A writer 
in the Athenaum for July 25, 1885, positively revels in 
the possession of " the very scarce little collection pub- 
lished in 1851, by J. W. Parker and Sons;" and Grant 
Allen, in a comparatively recent number of the Amtrican 
MagatiHi, in a list of prizes of this kind, numbers the 
Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth, "with my wife's 
name inscribed on the fly-leaf by the very hand of our 
deai neighbour at Box Hill, George Meredith." And 
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why not coofisM it? WSton, tlthoogfa be ilso hu a a>yf 
of the 1851 Tolume, as well as of that of 1861, envies, in 
a Iboroughly Ura^btforward manner, my ownenhip of 
Mtdtrm L»v* and Poimi ef iKt En^ish RaadtUt; with 
Pttma ami Balladi ; for it is a coirected copy, done by 
the "very hand" of the author, u Grant Allen would 
say; and, fiirtbennare, it bean upon the titte-page 
Ihe aulogiaph inscription, " T. A. Tiollope, from the 
aulboT." And to our talk b^an : — 

Wilson. — It always appears to me that the caiefiiUy 
chosen library of a lover of books is one of the severest 
rebukes that can be offered to the constantly-increasing 
demand for something new which characterises these 
eager, busy days of ours, so (illl of tbe wbid and anxious 
exdtement of life. On tbe shelves of the mui who 
merely orders in books by the square fool, to drag the 
idea of refinement into his costly habitation, we liod the 
most frightful jumble of time-serving authors occupying 
their positions with much seeming right. But what plea- 
sure it is to turn from these 10 a genuine book-lover's col- 
lection, where Emerson and our own loved Tennyson 
(men, by the way, who early forsook the paths of gold- 
getting contact with the world, and chose rather lo stand 
aside and dream of God and lofty ideals) are not 
TOilg^y shouldered by rude upstarts without souls! 

The Bookworm. — Tis this very plethora of things 
calling themselves books which makes the intelligent 
critic (otherwise book-tasler) such an important factor in 
the world of to-day. And his duly, which is arduous, is 
also two-fold — to ejiercise justice towards, and to stand 
with manly integrity in the sight of, the author, and to 
deal candidly with the reading public ; to be, in short, a 
truthfiil guide at the cross-roads we find everywhere in 
literature, able to lay aside any individual likings for 
particular paths, and willing, honestly, to say as need 
calls for it : " Up that lane lives a singer with a sweet 
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and clear voice ; his sing^g delights the car, but his «ong 
is emptj' and worthless ;" or, " Along that road you will 
suTely meet the chanting philosopher. His song is terse 
as a picked line from the Hebrew Proverbs, and full of 
wisdom as a page of Plato ; but his singing, as such, is 
poor stuff at best." A critic should know of a certainty 
what constitutes "jingle" before he commits his opinion ; 
and, on the other hand, his ear should naturally be so 
fine, and artificially so cullivated, that strange bursts of 
music should be tem:ie<] music, and not an exhibition of 
the want of it. If he be incapable of catching with equal 
sureness the majestic oigan-toaes of thunder and (he 
divine sweetness and subtle melody of the still, small 
voice, he had better go to the carpenter's bench until he 

finds his mission poetic criticism is not the work the 

gods have cut out for him. Why add to (he fooleries 
which, as things are, beset authors and readers alike at 
every comer of lifeP For the world's sake we should 
let existence shake itself down into something like order, 
instead of sticking another disturbing finger in the already 
much be-rouddled pie ! 

What I say has especial reference to these volumes of 
Meredith's which lie on the table." To be smart, one 
ought, of course, to search high and low through them 
for signs of weakness, or plagiarism, or want of melody j 
and then, in doleful language and with extended syl. 
lables, lament the absence of all poetic thought, or sen- 

In our chat this evening let us be thankful at the very 
commencement that our attitude is not in this direction ; 
that we do not wish to be smart. And why, after all. 



.. . iDitlCPatmi and BallaJs (Chap- 
. . . . , u and Lyrics of Ikt Jay tf Earth 

(Humlllan uwi Co., iSBj). Bailadt and Pttmi tf Tragic LiA 
(HacmilUm ud C(t, iBBr.y 
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iboald BOTODe twut hk tcrap of conscience into «aj 
fiultutic dupe fof the mere sake of belni; considered so 
TervsuDeiiOT? 



" O UT, the truth, the tiuth ! i«'i in the skies, 
Oi in the grass, or in this heait of ouis P 
But O, the tiuth, the tjucb 1" 

Wilson. — Has it ever strack you how plainly these 
little volumet tell, in theii sequence, the story of tiie 
poet's inner life ? The first (Meredith was only 13 yeais 
of age wheD he published it], in spite of its maturity of 
expression, is clearly the work of ■ young man looking 
at Nature half coyly, and with just a tir^e of uncer- 
tainty about his position regarding her, and as put of 
her. And this koking of his into Nature is chaste and 
loving, and deeply imaginative and sympathetic. The 
SKtmi is a full trumpet-btast from a tlioraughly awakened 
soul, securely conscious of its strength. The man bas 
airived at ripeness of power, and rejoices alike in body 
and soul, matter and mind ( which, after all. In a sludy 
of life, are equally important parts of a mysterious whole, 
sacredly demanding uniform care and at 



The Bookworu.— Meredith's life is so fiiU that his 
occasioDal bursts are almost fierce in their individuality. 
Vou recollect his — 

" I am not of those miserable males 
Who sniff at vice, and, daring not to snap. 
Do therefore hope for Heaven. I take the bap 
Of all my deeds. The wind that (ills my sails 
Propels; but I am helmsman. Am I wieck'd, 
I know the devil haa sufficient weight 
To bear : I lay it not on bim, or bte. 
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Besides, he's damned. That man I do ntspecl 
A coward, who would burden Ihe poor dence 
With whal ensues froio bis own slippeiiness." 

We must not forgel, however, [hat the series of poems in 
which these lines are found is dul; endorsed :— 



For little people or for fools." 

Wilson. — Then, his third and faurik volumes are 
serial to the others, inasmuch as thef brim over with 
a mellow philosophy of ripeness, which is as autumn 
following in the wake of young spring and well-lilled 

The Bookworm. — It is this dove'tailiog of his poetry 
which makes Meredith's volumes such a remarkable 
library in themselves for poets and lovers of nature- 
human and otherwise. Beginning with the early "Pas- 
torals," and ending with the '87 volume, they contain the 
record of nearly forty years' Duthfiil love of God's Mr 
universe. That this love of his, bom of sweet sympathy, 
is the true secret of the poet's power, Mr, Meredith has 
himself shown us : — 

'' For every elemental power 

Is kindred to our hearts, and once 

Acknowledged, wedded, once embraced. 

Once taken to the unfettered sense, 

Otvx claspt into the naked life, 

The union is eternal." 

And as a result of this acknowledging, wedding, em- 
bracing nature on the part of the poet, we have truthfiil 
delineations of vivid apprehensions of her various moods 
in each of our author's volumes. Witness, for instance, 
the powerfiil description of the rise and rush of the 
"South- West Wind in the Woodland," in bis early 
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Bonn! This same iodin«te and loving wqutintMue 

with Nature is paiticuIarSy manifest in the " Ode to the 
Spirilof Earth in Autumn," in J/r)AfT« Z««, where — 

"The crimson-looted nymph is panting up the glade, 
With (he wine-jar at her arm-pit, and the drunken ivy 

Round her forehead, breasts, and thiglisr starts a satyr, 

and they speed : 
Hear the crushing of the leaves: hear the cracking of 

the bough ! 



Wilson. — And there is that favourite passage of mine, 
in "The Day of the Daughter of Hades" (taking up 
Potmt and Lyrici, and readmg} : — 

" The island was hers, and the deep. 

All heaven, a golden hour. 
Then with wonderful voice, that rang 

Through air as the swan's nigh death. 
Of the glory of Light she sang, 

She sang of the rapture of Breath. 
Nor ever, says he who heard, 

Heard E^rth in her boundaries brood. 
From bosom of singer or bird 

A sweetness thus rich of the God 
Whose harmonies always are sane, 
ig of furrow and seed, 



And the green blades waxing mature 

For the husbandman's armful brown. 
O, the song in its burden ran pure, 

And burden to song was a crown, 
Callistes, a singer, skilled 

In the gift he could measure and praise. 
By a rival's art was thrilled, 

Though she sang but a Song of Days, 
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Where the husbandman's tcul and strife 

Little varies to strife and toil : 
But the milky kernel of life. 

With hei numbeied : com, wine, fruit, oil t 
The song did give him to eat : 

Gave the first rapt vision of Good, 
And Che fresh, young sense of Sweet : 

The gtace of the battle for food. 
With the issue Earth cannot refuse 

Wfien men to their labour are swom. 
Twos a song of the God of the Muse 
To the forehead of Mom," 

The Bookworu. — Such revelations of Nature's secrets 
prove Mr. Meredith to be too great a poet to suffer his 
love to be manifest in any mere catalt^e of the external 
characteristics of his " Bacchante Mother," Her hidden 
hfe and inmost mysteries are what he finds and sings 
of:— 



With tones of love in a whirl of voluble hates, 
With music wrought of distraction his heart enlarged. 

Celestial -shining, though mortal ; singer, though mute. 
He drew the Master of harmonies, voiced or stilled, 

To seek him ; heard at the silent medicine -tool 
A song, beheld in liilfllment the unfiillilled." 

The great mission of the poetic faculty is to discover 
this life ; where it is evident, 10 rejoice in it ; where it is 
hidden, to reveal j and where it is absent, to create, by 
breathing life into dead bones : in short, to make all It 
touches live and move and have being. Any fool can 
look at Nature aa she appears to be, and, in some sort of 
^shion, describe what he seesj it requires a poet tg 
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make her life apparent in words thai dance to ber pifHi^, 
and grieve to the tale of her daikoess and sorrow. 

Wilson.— But you certainly do not mean to say th«t 
there is no stubbornly faithful description in Meredith's 

Tub BoottwoHM.^There Is abundance of it, but 
never separate from the aitislic suggestiveness that Just 
leads the imagination on to do its work ; and there is no 
subtler poetLc power ihan this. And in harmony with it 
are our author's simple cieed and hope : — - 

" Faith in ourselves is ftulh in Time 1 
And &dth in Nature keeps the force 
We have in us for daily wear." 



WcLSON. — Another specially notable gift of Meredith's 
is a conciseness of expression which in his case is cer- 
tainly the concomitant of clearness of vision. The value 
and beauty of (he power of manipulating words are (o be 
seen in their fulness (apart from any theological bearing) 
in the simple sentence once penned as an essay on the 
miracle at the marriage at Cana : "The water saw its 
Maker, and blushed." No wonder crotchety old Doctor 
Johnson, when be once (^Kned a paraphrase of the 
Gospels, and found the shortest verse in the Bible elabo- 
rated into the sentence: "The Saviour of mankind melted 
into a flood of tears," cried out : " Puppy," and flung the 
book into the fire. It is this elaboration usurping the 
place of true simplicity which makes us impatient some- 
times even with Milton, especially in his detaihi^ as a 
mechanical process (he creation of ihe world as opposed 
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to the plainness of ihe account in Genets. In Mr. 
Meredith's volume, Poems and Lyrict, his terseness is 
pirticulttily noticeable, and, in some respects, is almost 
Emersonian. Examples ofTei themselves on p^ge after 
page (taking up the book and teading}. Here is one : — 



The Bookworm.— Then there are those t^¥o | 
we were referring to yesterday. 
Wilson. — Yes, here they are :— 

" Frailer than flower when the ronnd 
Of the sickle encircles it : strong 

To tell of the things profound, ' 
Our inmost uttering song. 

Unspoken." 



The Bookworm. — Despite the brilHant series of 
noveU Mr. Meredith has given us, I must confess that 
it is always a matter of regiet to me thai he has &.vourei] 
the reading world i|pth so little of his verse. Hia &uti' 
diousness about what the world should have of his work 
of this kind almost equals that of Matthew Amold 
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(whose lirst volume of poems, b^ tbe way, naa pub- 
lished two years pievious to that of Meredith). 

Wilson, — II would prove interesting to maoy of his 
admiieii to know how bx the influence of his bther- 
in-law, Thomas Love Peacock, is answerable for the 
transfer of his powers from poetry to novel writing. 
This influence seems to have been exten^ve, for the 
careers of both men ue somewhat analagous. Peacock 
and Meredith both apparently started with the idea that 
poetry was to be their principal farm of expression, and 
both afterwards transferred their attention to prose as a 
fitter medium ftw Ibeit life-work. 

The Bookworm.— Wbat makes one all the more 
regret that poetry has been to Meredith but the occa- 
sioital flowering of his genius is the &ct that his fiist 
published productions of this sort were full of a promise 
that made bvcrs of poetry expect great things from his 
muse. In iSjl Tennyson had published only his col- 
lected Pttmi, Tht Princiss, and In Memeriam, and 
Wordsworth had been dead a twelvemonth ; surely there 
was a poetic position for Mr. Meredith had he stretched 
forth determined hands to take it. But the very pecu- 
liarities of temperament which constitute a man a poet 
seem, in most cases, anlagonislic to any such "stretching 
forth determined hands"; and so we must cease our 
regrets. Now, some oine-and-thirly years after its pub- 
lication, upon carefully critical examination of the 1851 
issue, and minute comparison of its many excellencies 
with those ibund in first volumes of poets who at present 
occupy positions in the foremost rank, one is bound to 
state that it contains poems which any living author 
might well be proud to own. It is folly either to affirm 
or deny that here and there throughout its p^es are to 
be discovered echoes of Keats and Wordsworth. Was 
ever a first book of poetry free of lines that could unmis- 
takably be traced back to tbe influence of somebody or 
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somelhu^? Who is reall; original and self-pcHsed in 
eveiything lie does or utters? But Meredith's echoes 
are not mere echoes ; they sie instinct with a life which 
comes of his own rich individuality. 

Wilson. — 1 scarcely follow you. 

The Bookworm. — To make my meaning clear, take 
for example the dainty Utile poem, "Violets." Here it 
is, in the first volume : — 

' ' Violets, shy violets I 

How many hearts with ye compare ? 
Who hide themselves in thickest green. 

And thence unseen 
Ravish Che enraptured air 
With sweetness, dewy fresh and rare I 

' ' Violets, shy violets ! 

Human hearts to me 3ha.ll be 
Viewless violets in the ^ass. 



Further on are a few lines to Spring ; — 

" When buds of palm do burst, and spread 

Their downy feathers in the iane, 
And orchard blossoms, white and red. 

Breathe Spring delight and Autumn gain ; 

And the skylark shakes his wings in ^e rain ; 

" O, then is the season to look for a bride ! 

Choose her warily ; woo her unseen \ 
For the choicest maids are those that hide 

Uke dewy violets under the green." 

A certain class of critics would undoubtedly term this 
first poem an imitation of Herrick's veise, and the second 
a further imitation ; yet upon candid and careful exami- 
nation it will be evident that "Violets" is a true flower 
of its author's genius, having, it need not be denied, the 
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gnux about tt which ne find in some of Hemck's 
delicious trifles ; but its individuality is ceitainly ttui 
of George Meredith, and of no other author. And the 
same might be said of the lines to Spring. 

Wilson. — My attention was first drawn to Meiedith's 
poetiy by his channing appreciation of the distinctive 
qualities of the work of our greatest poets, which is so 
evident in these unrhymed quatraiits. Let me read just 
three ; I never seem to tire of them : — 

"THE POETRY OP SFBNSXR. 

" Lakes where the sunsheen is mystic with splendour and 

Vales where sweet life is all atmmel with golden romance ; 
Forests that glinuner with twilight round revel-bright 

Here in our May-blood we wander, careering "mongst 
ladies and kn^hts." 

" Picture some Isle smiling green 'mid the white -foaming 

Full of old woods, leaiy wisdoms, and frolicsome feys ; 
Passions and psgeants ; sweet love singing bird-like 

Life in all shapes, aims, and &tes waim'd by one great 
human heart." 



"A breath of the moDntains, fresh bom in the re^ons 
That look with their eye-daring summits deep into the 

The voice of great Nature 1 sublime with her lofty con- 
ceptions, 

Yet earnest and umple at any sweet child of the green, 
lowly vale." 
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The Bookworm. — That this little volume we have 
been quoting from should have been comparatively, if 
not altogether, ignoied bjr some of our sapient writers, 
who have undertaken, with almost mechanical exactitude, 
the division of our modem pocls into distinctive groups, 
tracing al the same time their subtly interwoven influence 
one on the other, is to me but another proof of the 
narrowness of outlook and superficiality of reading of 
third-class critics. I do not fotget the scarcity of the 
book in making this statement ; but a sight of it, if no 
more, is always to be gotten by one who wishes to use it 
to purpose. It has been gravely asserted (I forget for the 
moment by whom) that Rossetti's "Jemjy"' bears signs 
of having been su^ested by some of Buchanan's Londan 
Ptaits. I am willing to go a step beyond this, and 
affirm that some of the Londtn Petmi bear equal evi> 
dence of having been su^ested by " London by Lamp- 
light," which Mr. Meredith gave to the world fifteen 
years previous to the publication of Buchanan's volume. 
This, however, is at best but a fruitless topic; of far 
more value is the fact that in " London by Lamplight" 
Meredith joins issue with all great and earnest souls in 
recognising the twin responsibility which attaches itself 
to our great social evil. How definite is the blast he 

" I will not hide the traric aght — 

Those drown'd black lo^s, those dead lips while. 

Will rise from out the slimy flood, 

And cry before God's throne for blood ! 

"Those stiffened limbs, that swollen face — 
Pollution's last and best embrace — 
Will call, as such a picture can. 
For retribution upon man." 
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Tbii is realisiD with a vengeance — realism which, nevei- 
theleis, hai manliness enough in it to drive, if needs be, 
even the poetry out of the verse, so that Truth might 

Wilson.— By way of contrast to your two stanias, let 
me read yon the concluding lines of his " Death of 
Winter";— 

" O, Winter, I'd live that life of thine ! 
With a frosty brow and an icicle tongue, 
And never a song my whole life long, 

Were such delicious burial mine ! 
To die and be buried, and so remain 
A wandering brook in April's wain, 
Fixing my djing eyes for aye 
On the dawnii^ brows of the maiden May." 

Tkb Bookwobh. — The publication of Patnis and 
Lyria was a revelation to me of a side of Meredith's 
genius which T hardly expected to find. I had been 
struck with the charm and splendidly aielodious rhythm 
of his "Love in the Valley," which I had read and 
re-read in his first volume ; but when I came to examine 
the VottHS and Lyrics, I found ibat the eleven stanzas of 
the poem had been happily extended to some twenty-sii. 
Its early beauty, as 1 have just said, was noteworthy ; 
but its added sweetness, and subsequent improvement of 
construction, showed me that its author possessed the 
rare &cuUy of being able anistically to criticise hia own 
work, and, at the same time, to supply without stint 
what its deficiencies called for. 

Wilson. — I agree with you in terming this a tare gift. 
Jusl look, for instance, at bow Bailey has revised his 
Fistui, and with such questionable success. How often 
the cry of literary workers has been ; " Could I but tte, 
I would do." 

Thb Bookworm.— a further development of this per- 
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sonil criticism and reparation is the power especially 
noticeable in the last two volumes of Meredith's poetry 
— the power of rejecting needless accessories, so (hat the 
ultimale result might stand out in all its rounded fulness. 
The possession of this power is the distinguishing mark 
of the artist, and its absence reveals the amateur. No 
profoundness of tdngle thoughts, or brilliancy of separate 
sentiments, will ever compensate for the want of com- 
pleteness and rounded perfection in a poem, any more 
than, in building, preltiness and finikin carving of 
detached stones can take the place of the strength which 
must characterise a mass of masonry as a structural whole. 
Certainly, for the sake of harmony, due attention should 
be paid to detail ; it should, however, be laid down as a 
broad and genera! principle, that "construction must be 
decorated, not decoration constructed." In the Paimt 
and LytUs especially, every line is necessary ; and, 
although here and there we come across a quotable 
passage, it is not to be wrested from the context with 
any show of success, or without losing some of the power 
and brilliancy which distinguish it in its rightful position. 
Wilson.— But don't let us fo^t the 1861 volumel 
In talking as we are, we are apt to skip about, most 
unaccountably, from the first production to the last, 
throwing in, by way of change, a little of one of the 
middle ones, thus making a thorough round-about of the 
lot. Medem Lave is valuable to me principally as 
indicating a marked advance over Meredith's previous 
pubhcation in many of the qualities by which poetic 
composition is raised 10 the dignity of art. The poet 
has been a student in the meanwhile, and the result is 
seen particularly in the epigrammatic versification of (he 
love-poems, which form the remarkable feature of the 
book. Although the author lays a curb upon his powers, 
and holds them in adtnirable control, there is, with it all, 
no death and burial of poetic insight. In too many 
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instances, alas ! the divine lacuhy is soodieted beneath 
the weight of a self-imposed education in the techni- 
calities of the poet's croft. I do not think it is so m the 
case of Mr. Meredith ; the beauty and value of increased 
knowledge are to be seen by every careful student of 
hu work. Turn, foe instance, to this "Autumn Even- 
fjoi^":— 

" The long cloud, edged with streaming gray. 

Soars from the West ; 
The red leaf mounts with it away, 

Showing the nest 
A blot amoi^ the branches bare : 
There is a cry of outcasts on tlie air. 

" Swift little breezes, darting chill. 

Pant down the lake ; 
A crow flies from the yellow hill. 

And in its wake 
A baffled line of labouring rooks i 
Steel -surfaced to the light the river looks. 

" Pale on the panes of (he old hall 

Gleams the lone space 
Between the sunset and the squall ; 



"Pale the rain-rutted roadways shine 

In the green light 
Behind the cedai and the pine ; 



But to recur to the notable feature of the volume. I 
certainly know of no other living poel who could treat 
the subjects over which the Love Poems erleod in the 
mysterious and welt-clothed manner of Mr. Meredith, 
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His language hides in a surprising bshion from the vulgu 
ken of the crowd what it coyly reveals lo the few who 
have attained lo sufficient culture and world -experience 
(o beuetit by it. For these latter his sweep of the strings 
of Humanity is that of a master-hand. 

Thb Bookworm. — A hand, by (he way, which shows 
the owner to possess a rare appreciation of dramatic 
dtuatian, which he knows how to use to advantage, as 
weU as a healthy fund of satire, well seasoned and 
admirably trained to its place and purposp. It caimot 
be denied, however, (hat the subjects of his choice are 
no( always the pleasautest to dwell upon. Take, for 
instance, the one treated in the poem numbered XVII, 
in (he Modtm Lain Eeries : — 

" Al dinner she is hostess, I am host. 

Went the feast ever cheerfiillei ? She keeps 
'^' intellectual deeps 



it contagious game ; 

Hiding thi Sitltttn shall be its oame. 
Such play as this the devils might appal \ 
But here s (he greater wonder, in that we, 

Enamour'd of our acting and our wits, 

Admire each other like true hypocrites. 
Warm-lighted glances, Love's Ephemera:, 
Shoot gaily o'er the dishes and the wine. 

We waken envy of our happy lot. 

Fast, sweet, and golden shows our marriage-knot. 
Dear ^esis, you now have seen Love's corpse-light 



" They must, I think, be wiser than I am : 
They have the secrel of the bull and lamb. 
'Tis true that when we trace iu tource, 'ti* b 
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And on another be dtscourset in the manner of a veri- 
table gny-beard : — 

" If any ttate be envUble on earth, 
Tb your bom idiot's, who, a£ days go by, 
Still rubi his hands before him like a. fly. 

Id a queer sort of ineilita.ii¥C mirth. " 

Wilson.— But this paaimism is not habitual to Mr. 
Meredith ; and his studies are not always of human 
beings, whose 

' ' Sense is with their senses all mix'd in. " 



be heavily burdened, M 



" Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life I 

In tragic hints here see what evermore 
Moves wrk as yonder midnight ocean's force. 
Thundering like rampine hosts of warrior horse. 

To throw that bint, ^in line upon the shore !" 

But it generally has a set-ofT of another, and totally 
diflerent, character — the frowning cloud with its silver 
lining. What matters the "dusty answer" the soul gets, 
when exquisitely idyllic life still exists "somewhere in 
the world"? — 

"We saw the swallows galheiing in the sky, 
And in the osier-isle we heard their noise. 
We had not to look liack on summer joys. 
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Or Ibnrard to a summei of br^ht A^. 
But in the lameness of the evenuw earth 
Our spirits grew as we went side by aide." 

Thb Bookworm.— Then there is "Jngj-ling Jerry," 
with its touches of genuine pathos, which I consider, in 
some respects, one of its author's most notable poems. 
There is a sense of the freedom of fresh air about it 
which, despite its central idea of death, makes one 
podtively revel in the glory of oul-door existence : — 

" Yonder come smelts of (be gorse, so nutty, 

Gold'like and warm : it's (he prime of May. 
Better than mortar, brick, and putly 

Is God's house on a btowisg day. 
Lean me more up the mound ; now I feel it : 

AH the old heath -smells ! Ain't it stiangeP 
There's the world laughing, as if to conceal it, 

^ut He's by us, juggling the change. 

" I lOind it well, by the sea-beocb lying 

Once — it's long gone — when two guus we beheld. 
Which, as the moon eo( up. were flying 

Down a big wave (hat sparli'd and swell'd. 
Crack wen( a gun : one fell : the second 

Wbeel'd round him twice, and was off for new luck : 
There in the dark her white wing beckoned : — 

Drop me a kiss — I'm the bird dead stiuckl" 

Wilson. — The mere fact of having anything whatever 
to say about this 1862 volume of Mr. Meredith's opens 
up again the interesting speculation as to the extent of 
the influence exercised on each other by (he notable men 
who gathered round Kossetti and bis art. As evidence 
of the beautiliil sympathy existing between minds thus 
drawn together, i( is only necessary to refer to the 
apparently trifling similarity of form taken by (he poetry 
of this brotherhood. Although Roscetti's "Sister Helen," 
with its eotupicuous re&ain, was only given to the world 
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in its present completenen U ■ compBrativdy I>te date, 
it was originBllf produced as eidjr is 1851 01 iSjs ; and 
we know now that the poctiy which Rossetti 10 hesi- 
tatiogly published was known )a, and admired bjr, his 
friendi during the many yesis it lay in manuscript. No 
doubt the fbnn, as well as the idiom, of similarly remark- 
able production!, formed the subject-mallet of much 
criticiun in the familiar chats carried on in Rossetti's 
rooms. Whatever trifles of condemnation might have 
been SoUed r^arding the subject -nuUter, one thii^ 
is certain : admiration and emulation ran hi(>fa. The 
ballad-form, in its variety and beauty, was coosidtred 
worthy of revival. The Gothic spirit caught eagerly at 
the music of such refrains as — 

"And blow the winds, I-ho I 
Sing, blow the winds, I-boI 

Qear away th« morning dew. 
And blow the winds, I-ho I" 

" Hey Lillie, ho UUie lallie." 

These, however, were not chosen for close imitation ; an 
essentially modem (altogether different to the Puritanic) 
sjnrit of seriousness replaced their wild, brMzy sentiment, 
so thai the burden became the true tragic note of truly 
tragic poem*. 

The first, perhaps, after Tennyson with his " Sisters" 
to take full advantage of the revival of the ballad-ibrm, 
was Meredith, in " Ma^aiet'a Bridal-Eve," in his l86s 
volnme. Four years later Surinbume followed, with 
his Pt^Kt and Bailadi ; then came the publication of 
Rossetti's poetry, some of which had had existence for 
years in maonscript, and William Bell Scott's Paemt 
many of which had also been written long before their 
liaal publication. All these authors, without naming 
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otben less known, proved clearly the wealth of peculiar 
power which la; in the old ballad-form. 

The Bookworm. — Just snother word beJbre you 
lone, Wilson ; — we must refer lo Meredith's later poetry 
at length some other time. One of us said just now that 
his more modem work of this kind contained a " mellow 
philoEophji of ripeness." It is also characterised tiy ori- 
ginality, both of conception and elaboration ; in it thought 
and expression are happily wedded. The verse-clothing 
is natural, inasmuch as it is the legitimate outcome of 
the thought. True, the idiom stands aloof Irom that of 
ordinary writeis, with a terseness and dignity peculiarly 
its own ; but not more so than does the matter. The 
serene earnestness of the author's sweep of vision over 
and into Nature is so unique, that it certainly has a right 
to make utterance as it sees tit, even though that utter- 
ance requires careful attention for its unravelment by the 
caiual reader. The virility of Mr. Meredith has need of 
the epigrammatic language of Psetm ami Lyriis and 
Bailads and Paems of Tragic Life, in order lo lind 
adequate exprcssioiL I, for one, certainly cannot con- 
ceive of the subject-matter of these volumes existing in 
its completeness in any form other than that which it has 

Wilson. — But the morning is getting in upon us and 
our talk much too rapidly. Good-w^bl. 
Thb BookwokiiI.— Good-night ; good-night. 
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FIELDING AND "TOM JONES"— POE 
AND "THE RAVEN." 



nnETURNING one evening; from a walk to tbe 
Itf9 King's Manor, in Clarendon Pailc, wbne aJl 

IAS kinds of famous events occurred in the old 
historic dsys, Wilson and I fell talkiiq; of the position 
mendacious imagination occupies in literature, As we 
passed along the quiel road, meeting only an occasional 
rustic returning home after his day's labour in the fields, 
we could not but contrast the tranquil beauty of the 
place and hour with the kind of life we had lately been 
leading in the heart of a busy town. It was sufficient 
for us that the birds were glad in their singing, and that 
the stream glided along, without hurry, through Ihe 
quiel meadows with their fringe of willows, upon which 
the down-going sun loitered with many a caress. And 
then, Wilson's voice, though definite enough when laden 
with oracular utterance, is usually in nowise out of har- 
mony with the peace which lingers about hawthorn- 
hedges in the sweet sumroet eventide. 
And this is how the tale of his wisdom ran just then : — 
Wilson. — Call it what yon like — mendacious imagina- 
tion, literary lying, or illegitimate fancifulness — the bet 
remains that naked falsehood struts aboat in a most 
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impudcDt manner in oni literature ; but I do not deny 
that it some case* it is all the more attractive for being 
divorced litini staid and sobetly-dothed truthiiilneis. Of 
course, a creative mind, dealing with purely fictitious 
matter, has no cause for stooping 10 litcralness in axty 
shape ; but when a man lays himself out to tell of what 
has actually occurred, he should call Ibe proverbial spade 
a spade. He may, perchance, be permitted to use an 
adjective for the nonce, and thus draw a little diluted 
poetry into the afiair, for, after all, a "square spade," or 
a "round shovel," is a trifle more attractive than the 
bare "spade." 

Thb Bookwokh. — What old ibssil are you uDeorthii^ 
now ? Whither tend your remarks ? for I notice there is 
generally something tolerably concrete at Che end of your 
apparent disconnectedness. In the dim distance you 
generally see an object to be " made for. " 

Wilson. — Well, I certainly am not going to unearth 
the bones of Chatteilon 01 Shakespeare -Iielajid ; let any 
antiquated scraper of literary forgeries, take it in hand ; 
the business doesn't tempt me. 

The Bookworm.— Why call him Shakespeare- Ire- 
land? 

Wilson. — To distinguish properly the Shakespeare-for- 
gery-Ireland &am the Book -Lover's- Enchiridion -Ireland. 
One name is only spat upon, whilst the other has a warm 
comer asmgned to it in every bookish man's heart. 

Thb Bookworm. ~Oh I aht certainly. Something 
after the manner tif the Saturday Keviewer, when he (or 
she) discerns between Mr. Morris of Penbryn and Mr, 
Morris of Parnassus. 

Wilson.— What i 

Thb Bookworm. ^I didn't intend to tread on your 
corns. But to change the subject. What a nice, com- 
fortable old place Fielding must have had when he lived 
in yonder house, and wrote Tatnjeiutt 
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We hid }u$t irrived at tbe foot of Milfoid Hill ; and 
Fielding's old house, in which he wrote tbe greater 
portion of Tarn Jami, stood out pictacesquely, with its 
led brick walls and tiled loof, against the tender gnyish- 
blue of the evening sky, flanked on one dde of the road 
by the tall poplars, which keep perpetual watch over the 
quaint little slilhy where Fielding probably lounged i.way 
many an odd hour in observant chat with the countiy 
people, whose portraits be drew with such a master-hand 
in his novels. The picture it all made, just now, 
answered tbe purpose— it came just in the nick of time ; 
not a minute too soon — for it drove from Wilson's mind 
the oOemdve distinction of the Saturday Review, which 
realty bad no eicuse to offer for its intrusion into our 
talk. 

Wilson. — Fielding didn't write Tom Jems here in 

The Bookworu. — I think so. 

Wilson. — Nay, friend; I speak on the authority of 
several writers, Cunningham among the number, who 
assert that Toiajenti was written in Bow Street. 

Thk Bookworm.— And I speak not only from other 
aatborities, who differ from Cunningham and his followers 
in the matter, but from common-sense, which gives me 
this version ; — Fielding went up to London to enter upon 
bis duties as police magistrate in December, 174S ; the 
work to which we refer was published in February, 
1749 ; consequently, it could not well Have been penned 
in Bow Street. The fimshing touches might have been 
added in London, but the book was written, without 
doubt, in tbe qniet old place yonder, some time before 
its author's departure from the neighbourhood. 

WiLSON.^I^l it be 50, then. But what was started 
as a change of topic has brought us, indirectly, back to 
our original subject-matter, For myself, I know of no 
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more iDteresting gosup than tbst in which an anthor teUt 
- of Ihe morxis in wbkh his books were writlen, and 
the mechanical manner in which be drew his material 
together for the benefit of his leadeis. I woDder what 
portion of Tern Jena had birth first 1 Was the book 
written in the form we now find ii, wiih its little moral 
enays interwoven wilh the fiction, or were the [ueaclung 
ports an afiei-growth P Perhaps it was even written 
backwards, ajid the Bow Stieel portions (if there be any 
such) are standing boldly in front of the fialistHir]' weav- 
ill|;s. Bui who can tell 1 

Ths Bookworm. — You say you are not going to uiv- 
earth the bones of Cbatlerlon or Ireland ; what literary 
fraad, then, have you in hand 1 Here we are at our 
cottage door ; come along, and let us have it out inside. 

Wilson (shaking himself down into the comfortable 
arm-chair in the study, near which no one dares get 
when he is about). — I have in my mind the matter of 
Edgar Allan Poe, and that /imien poem of his. 

Thb Bookworm. —But here, get some foundation of 
undeistanding of the man and his nature belbre you start. 
It is a curious coincidence, buE this very morning 1 
chanced (o dip into an essay of A. H. K. B.'s, and this 
is what I found with reference to Poe (taking a volume 
from the table and reading) : " From the very beginning 
of his career there seems to have been some itisane inb- 
tuation upon him ; he was the very ideal of a black 
sheep ; he was bad and wretched throughout. Through 
bis whole life there never was a time when, for more 
than two or three weeks, he promised 10 become any- 
thing betler. His sky never brightened. We feel that 
it would have been his salvation to have been put under 
some external control ; he was not lit to be his own 
master." Have you charity enough, Wilson, boldly to 
ask the question r^;arding Poe: 
[in some state of pre-ei 
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caiel«ssnet( of the fiwt that their ^ds would be visited 
on thdi children to the third and fourth generations, 
tfatough the transmitted poison of unchecked appetites 
■nd halnts), that he should have been bixn morally 



Wilson. — Candidly, I haven't the desire to ask the 
questioil. My interest at present is taken up with the 
man as a man, and with bis poem as a poem, de^t« 
your bit of special pleading in thin di^uise. But without 
theorisii^ on the malter in the least, I can cheeriiilly 
pardon this unballasted genius for many a wild prank 

Thb BoOkwoku {commencing to puff clouds of smoke 
from his pipe). — Go ahead, then, end have your say just 
In your own manner ; I'm happy. 

Wilson. — The story surrounding 73* Ravtn is cer- 
tainly to be classed among literary curiosities. Simply 
told it is but this : — The poem appeared first in the 
American Rtviem for February, 1845, over the nem de 
guerrt of "Quailes," and at once got talked about. 
Many were the speculations bs to its authorship, until 
one evening, being at the house of a friend, Poe was 
asked by the hostess to give the assembled &iends a reci- 
tation or reading. The piece he recited was The Jita/m, 
and thenceforward no doubt existed as to its writer. 
Then came the busy voices of the critics. One spoke of 
its composition during a prolonged but fierce burst of 
inspiistioD ; another asserted that it was all the result of 
sober reasoning and poetic mechanism — of inspiration 
there was none in it." And so the author, seeing the field 
fairly open to him, wrote The Fhilesefky of Composiiion, 



* A cettMD vnter od the nibject even went ma far u to declue 
tluit Pen delibentely uught till duuh of hii wife, tiy hii neglect 
ind uDkindneu, that fae might eqiliilqi her nwnoTy la inummri 
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ft prose declaiatioD to fonn pendant and companion to 
his accomplished feat in verse. And a wondeifiil pro- 
duction it is, Ibrsootli t In its way it appeals to me as 
marvellous an outbuist as Tkt Xtatn itself. Wbece is 
yooi volume of Poe's piose 1 

Thk Bookworm.— Third shelf on youi left, second in 
brown call 

Wilson. — Ah, here it is! I'm going to read part of 
the essay to you. 

Thk Bookworm. — Let us have only the portion of it 
which really bears upon your point ; we all know the 
Etoi; by this lime. Anyhow, go ahead, 'lis always more 
or less interesting. 

Wilson (reading).—" Charles Dickens, in a nole now 
lying before me, alluding to an examination of Bamaby 
Rudge, says ; ' By the way, are you aware that Godwin 
wrote his Caia William! backwards? He first involved 
his hero in a web of difficulties, forming Ihe second 
volume, and then, for the fiist, cast about him for some 
mode of accounting for what had been done.' " And so 
Poe goes on to the bottom of the second page, where he 
bc^ns his own confession, apparently with truthiiilness 
and in aimpUcity of heart. " For my own part," he 
says, "1 have neither sympathy with the repugnance 
alluded to, nor, at any time, the least difficulty in 
recalling to mind the progressive steps of any of my 
compositions ; and, since the interest of an analysis, or 
reconstruction, such as I have considered a desideratum, 
is quite independent of any real or fancied interest in the 
thing analysed, it will not be r^arded as a breach of 
decorum Ol^ my part to show the vuidus operandi by 
which some one of my own works was put together. I 
select Tkt Raven as most generally known. It is my 
dedgn to render it manifest that no one point in its 
composilion is referable either to accident or intuition — 
that the work proceeded, step by step, to its completion 
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with the piecuion and rigiil consequence of ■ mstbenu- 
tJcal piotjem. 

" The iiutial ctmnderatioii was that of extent. If any 
liteiaiy work it too long to be read at one sitting, we 
mast be content to dispense with the inunenself im- 
poitant effect derivable from unity of impression ; for, if 
two saltings be teqaiied, the affairs of the world interfere, 
and ererTtliing like totality is at once destroyed. 

" Holding in view these considerations, as well as that 
degree of excitement which I deemed not above the 
popular, while not below the critical, taste, I reached at 
once what T conceived the proper length for my intended 
poem — a length of about one hundred tines. It is, in 
fact, a hundred and eight. 

" My next thought concerned the choice of an impres- 
aon, or effect, to be conveyed. And here I may as well 
observe, that throughout the construction I kept steadily 
in view the design of rendering the work univtrsaUy 
appreciable. I should be carried too far out of my 
immediate topic were I 10 demonstrate a point upon 
which I have repeatedly insisted, and which, with the 
poetical, stands not in the slightest need of demonstration 
— the point, I mean, that Beauty is the sole legitimate 
province of the poem. .... When, indeed, men 
spealt of Beauty, they mean precisely, not a quality, as is 
supposed, but an effect ; they refer, in short, just to (bat 
intense and pure elevation of seid — not of intellect or of 

" R^arding, then. Beauty as my province, my next 
question referred to the tent ai its highest manifestation, 
and all experience has shown that this tone is one of 
sadntss. .... In carefully thinking over all the 
usual artistic effects — or more properly feitiis, in the 
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Ihotrical sense — I did not fail lo perceive immediately 
that no one had been so univeisally employed as that of 

the rtfrain As commonly used, the refrain, 

ot burden, not only is limited to lyric verse, but depends 
for its impressioD upon the force of monottme, both ia 
sound and thought. The pleasure is deduced solely &om 
the sense of identity — of repetition. I resolved to diver- 
sify, and so heighten, the effect, by adhering, in general, 
lo the monotone of sound, while I continually varied that 
of thought ; that is to say, I determined to produce con- 
tinuously novel effects, by the variation of tht afflicalwn 
ol the rtfrain — the rtfrain itself remaining, for the most 
part, unvaried 

"These points b«i^ settled, I next bethou^t me of 

the nalun of my rtfrain This led me at 

once to a Mogle word as the best re/rain 

The question now arose as to the cAara^er of the word. 
. . . . That such a close, to have force, must be 
sonorous and susceptible of protracted emphaas, admitted 
no doubt ; and these considerations inevitably led me to 
the long 0, as the most sonorous vowel, in connection 
with r, as the most producible consonant. 

"The sound of the rtfrain being thus determined, it 
became necessary to select a woid embodying this sound, 
and at the same time in the fullest possible keeping with 
that melanchMy which I had predetermined as the tone 
of the poem. In such a search it would have been abso- 
lutely impassible to oveilook the word 'Nevermore.' 
In ^t, it wa^ the very first which presented itself. 

"The next dtsiiUralun was a pretext for the con- 
tinuous use of the one word ' Nevennore. ' . ■ . . 
Here, then, immediately aiose the idea of a non -reasoning 
creature capable of speech ; and, very naturally, a parrot, 
in the fiist instance, suggested ilself, hut was superseded 
forthwith by a laven, as equa% capable of speech, and 
infinitely m<3ie in keeping with the intended torn. 
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" I had non gone so &i >s the coaception of a raven — 
the biid of ill omen — monotonously cepcating the one 
word, 'Nevermore,' st the conclusion of each stanza,, 
in a poem of melancholy tone, and in length about one 
hundred lines. Now, never losing sight of the object 
mprtmenest, or perfection, at all points, I asked myself— 
' Of all melancholj topics, what, acceding to the uni- 
vtrsal understanding of mankind, is the autt melan- 
'choly?' 'Death,' was (he obvious reply, 'And when,* 
I laid, ' is this most melancholy of topics most poetical P' 
Fiom what I have already explained at some length, the 
answer here, also, is obvious — 'When it most closely 
allies itself to Beauty.' The death, then, of a beautiful 
woman is, unquestionably, the most poetical topic in 
the world, Emd equally is it beyond doubt that the lips 
best suited for such topic are those of a bereaved 

"Here, then, the poem may be said to have its 
beginning— at the end, where all works of art should 
begin — for it was here, at this point of my preconsideia- 
tions, that I first put pen to paper in the compodtion of 
tbestania: — 

*" Prophet r said I, 'thing of evil I prophet still, if 

bird 01 devil 1 
By that heaven that bends above us — by that God vre 

both adore. 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant 

Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name 

CUsp a rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels' 
name Lenore?' 

Quoth the Raven, ' Nevermore. ' " * 

■ We offer Do ■polo^ for the ledsth of th« above quotadoo irom 

""'^ FB<,^*^uil1whouH. Il ipaUi half tb* 

•haiiabifim u*. 
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And M Pot goes on with fiiithei weavii^ tA the same 
patteined tapesUf, telling a tale wbich certainly beacK on 
its surface the impress of reaLty. 

Thb Bookworm. — But this version has been known 
as false for some time now. Poe, in fact, confessed to his 
most intimate friends that no writirig of his was so 
fictitious as the published analysis of The Raven. The 
various confidences of the author on the sut^ect were, 
however, at variance with each other ; the only pMnt 
upon which they actually agreed was that the account 
given to the world had no truth in it ; was indeed naught 
but an imaginative fabrication. 

Wilson. — But the matter doesn't end there. Poe 
appears to have had an accurate acquaintance with 
Oriental languages, which he turned to account by trans- 
lating, almost literally, his Ravin from the Perdan. 
The translation is so minute and trulhliil, that even the 
cadences are preserved throughoot, while the curious 
repetition of rhjmes by which it is distinguished is 
equally characteristic of the work of the Persian poeL 

Thb Bookworm. — But does this statement rest on 
reliable authority ? I have heard it put forth before, and 
I have also known it vigorously denied. Such a singular 
specimen of literary imposture, if it be such, deserves 



Wilson. — I believe the discovery is due to the well- 
known traveller in the East, Mr. Lang, formerly of the 
Bombay service, and it has since been corroborated by 
some of the most celebrated of our English Orientalists. 

The Bookworm.— As a man Poe has been given up 
long ago, but really, when one carefiilly considers his 
marvellous imaginative resource, he looms big among 
literary workers. It needed almost as distinctive a 
genius to fabricate The Pkilosaphy of Compositien as to 
produce such a wild snatch of melody as Thi Raven. 

Wilson. — It just comes back to my original poinL 
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In loiiie euei the naked falKhood which itnita about ia 
our litentore \a ta impudent ■ m«niier pnnra all the 
more attractive for being divorced from staid and sober 
troth. If Idng't theorjF of the Eastern tMrth of Tin 
SmtH is correct. Foe's genius as seen in the creation of 
T%t PkUasophy tf CompatUian is br more startling than 
it would otherwise appear. Robbed irf his bay-leaves in 
the realm of poetry, Foe is crowned with a doable wreath 
of berried hall; icx his [soac* 
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IN QUIET FIELDS OR BUSY STREETS? 

—GENIUS AND EXPRESSION— THE 

UNTOLD. 



n ALWAYS like to s«c Wilson's fiux when he has 
a fit of enthusiasm on. If ever man's soul peeps 
&ai[i windows, bis does then. And this is his 
healthy attitude ; when he speaks critically, or only half- 
approvingly, it simply means that his intellect is littiiig 
on his tcuei self. With radiant face he broaght me, the 
other day, a charmingly got-up liltle volume of poems, 
with mi unknown najne attached to it, somewhat Hugue- 
notish in appearance, and, to our practical northern ears, 
musical in pronunciation, predisposing one in favour of 
the writer's work, I found his enthusiasm not wanting 
in just cause in this instance, for, as I read, "I was 
ctnudons here and there of a delicacy that I hardly daied 
to breathe upon." 

Wilson.— It's a thousand pities that the author of 
poems like these should be compelled to live in a busy, 
mooey-Duking (own. 
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Thk Bookworm.— What would you bave for him, 
then? 

WiLSOH. — Somelhing other than this, certainly ; some 
kindlier fate, that would enable him to commune with 
Natuie and bis own bouI in peace. 

Thb Bookworm. — My dear fellow, you are Tunning 
away with yourselt A man's surroundings ate what he 
makes of them. * It requires great strength of character 
to live in solitude— 10 live even the ideal life pictured by 
Petrarch, f A poet loses nothing by living in the dark, 
gtey dty, where he can hear and feel the throbUng heart 
ofman.t And if solitude be needed, where can he find 
it so overwhelming and absolute as in a crowd ? 

Wilson. — -But to many such would be distraction ; 
the value of solitude lies not so much in the fact of its 
being solitude, as in its being the absence of busy'Oess. 

The Bookworm.— Still I maintain that to many the 
coming and going of a crowd, intent on what is of no 



* ^'Mtn >e«W rcLRmti. bouvn m the caiQirr^ 9ea«hor« und 
DOUnLBIiia- .... But thu ii oltdHelhor a dutIi of the ohmL 
commaD sort of men ; for it ii in thy power, whan«vet thou ibah 
chooH, to nlin \ao IhTxlf. For aawluini, either with more quiet 
or more freedom fiom trouble, dou & lOKa ntu-e thui into hii ovq 
■oul, particulnrly when be has withm him «uch thought! thAt, by 

" The £re]il men U he who, in the midec </ tHe crowd, keeps with 

perfect (weeUeH the iodeiKndence oTiDlitude.''— Emiesuh. 

t " So happily UB 1 utiuted, that I eiyoT nli the chex-BB of rural 
■ecliuioii, yet reteiu within my reach all the advuntuei of the 
town. If I (TOW weary of »ibiiule, I «lly fonh and indDlge ia 
society ; if 1 UD diiaiuted or uuialed with company, 1 retura to the 
awecl lepoee, to the endearing and interHting occupatLong, of 

\ "The hopes, and feari, and regrelK which move and trouhie 
life keep it fre^ etHi healthy, at the lea it kept alive by tlie trouble 

thete HiffMnvt and agintion* thai we liccome creatunt breathing 
thoufhibd life."— Alkahdm Suith. 
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interest to them, does not interfere with thrii habdta of 
thought 01 contemplation. It may be tn illustration not 
exactly to the point, but there is our mutual friend 
Fieldwi. When he is embarrassed in any way in his 
original drafts for his novels, he hies himself iwaji to the 
cathedral, and gets into the thickest of the mass of wor- 
shippers, but sufficiently away &om Che conductors of the 
service to be troubled by no distinct word of it all. After 
an hoar's unconsciousness to externals, which he says he 
can never get to the same degree elsewhere, he has gene- 
rally mastered his difficulties of construction. 

Wilson.— But you heard him confess the other night 
that if by any chance he becomes conscious of the near- 
ness of anything repulsive — a silly or meaningless Jace, 
for instance — his absorption in his subject is effectually 
prevented, and he has to endure a moxl miserable time. 
I admit that artists always work best in their trances ; 
but this trance stale is not always at beck and call, and 
is not to be dealt out by the yard, as ribbon across a 
diaper's counter ; it comes and goes like a dream. 

Thb Bookworm. — Still, it can, to some extent, be 
helped forward when one has thought sufficiently of the 
matter, and studied lus own peculiarities a little. To 
recoi to Fielden. If in the day-time his muse befiiends 
him not, he can, by drawing his blinds and shntting out 
the sunshine, work with tolerable success by the light of 
his lamp. When a man is foily years of age, he is eithtt 
a Ibol or a philosopher in his methods of work. I admit 
it is rather a materialistic view of the inspiration without 
which no man ever accomplished anything artistically 
great ; but still, there is ample room for the introduction 
of a little common sense into the subject 

WlLSON.^ — But the same conditions affect men dif- 
ferently. "Look at the stirs, if ibou will be alone," 
says Emerson; "the beams which flow from this heavenly 
world separate thee from thy surroundinga. One might 
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think tbe itnHMphere wu nude tranBparait widi Oils 
dciigD, to give man in the heavenljp bodies the perpetnal 
pretence of the sublime. Seen in the stieets of cities, 
bow great they ue I If the >t>r» should appeu <Hie n^it 
in s tbouMnd yeiTS, how would men believe, uhI adoie, 
and preserve for many generations the memory of the 
dly of God which had been shown 1 " And there is that 
poem of Matthew Aniold's, which, if it once gets to a 
man'* heart, makes for itself an abiding place there :— 



"Wckryof mfielf, and sick of asking 

What I am, and what I ought to be, 
At this venel's pow I stand, which bears me 

Forwards, forwards, o'er die star-lit sea. 

" And a took of paimonate desire 

O'er tbe lea and to the ttan I send : 
Ye who &om my chihlhood np have calm'd me, 

Cahn me, ah, compote me to the end I 

*"Ah, ODcemore,' I cried, 'ye stars, ye waters. 
On mv heart your mighty cnana renew ; 

Still, still let me, a« I ^aze upon you, 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you I' 

"From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven. 

Over the lit sea's UDi]Diet way, 
In the rustling ni^t-air came the answer : 

' Wouldst thou be as these are 7 Live as they. 

" ' Unaflrighted by the silence round them, 

Undistraded by the siehts they see, 
These demand not that tne things widiout them 

Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 

" ' And with joy the stars perform their shining. 
And the sea its long, mooo-silver'd roll ; 

For self-poised they hve, nor pine with notii^ 
All tbe fever of some differing soul. 
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" ' Bounded by tbemsdves, and unr^udfiil 
In what state God's othei works may be. 

In their own tasks all thdr powers pouring, 
These attain the migfaly life you see. ' 

" O air-bom vcace I long since, severely clear, 
A ciy like thine in mine own heart I hear : 
' Resolve Id be thvself ; and know, that h« 
Who finds himself loses his miser;!' " 



But what is food of this kind to one man is deadly poison 
to another. Hie streets of London inspired Dickens, 
who would come up from the country to find in them th« 
lefi'eshment he needed ; Lamb did Dot care if he never 
saw a mountain in his life — London was all he wanted ; 
De Quincey, a Lakist in many things, loved streets with 
his whole soul ; the partiality of L. E. L. for London 
was extraordinary ; Waller Besant writes eloquently of 
"great Londoo"; and we all remember the preference 
of Dr. Johnson in the same direction, to whom the 
streets of tlie metropolis were as dear as the banks of 
DooQ to Bums, as the green woods and ways of Milly to 
Lamartine, as the sweet meads and streams of Penshurst 
to Philip Sydney, and as the lakes and hills of West- 
moreland to Wordsworth. " Nay, was it not in London 
\^ai. Juliet dawned upon the fancy of sweet Shakespeare, 
and Fletcher courted his Failh/ul Shefherdtss, and the 
soft Here charmed the memory of poor Kit Mailowe. 
Surely the Muse' doth appear to her children, albeit 
under a cloud, even in the busiest streets. The stranger 
seeth her not ; but they know, by the ambrosial beauty 
of the air, that a celestial visitant hath alighted in the 
midst of them. And beside this, doth not a poetic heart 
carry all the delfts of the seasons with it ? So Shakes- 
peare saw the moonlight sleeping on the bank, while 
walking, perchance, alon^ the Black&iars; and the 
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nigfadngaU (prang up beneath his feet in the stir of 
Che«p»ide."* 

And poeti, you know, uc not meic compQen d ota.- 
logun of the beuities of Mother Nature ; her s[«rU and 
her life aie theirs. The; dwell awhile with her, suffi- 
cietitl]( lone to feel the impiiot of her Idss npcm their 
brows, and then retire to tiie sweet fidcy-land made of 
their own interpretation of what it all waa and a. And 
out of the fulness of tlieir satisfied memories, breathed 
npon by imagination, the; give her forth to their Mends. 
Inanimate Nature as she reall]' is, and as she is made to 
be in the poet's dream, are altt^ether different things. 
Think you that one in a thousand of the lesders of 
George Meredith's verse ever feels ^ nearness to tlie 
subject of his song and rapture that he does? I dare 
swear not. His "Joy of F^th" is peculiarly that of his 
own mental chaiacterislics. The most perfect beauty in 
which Nature ever clothed herself is as nothing (o that 
which attends her as she peeps forth from memories 
suffused by the glory of imagination.! "^s not the songs 



bleat, and Ibink dd Lbaogl 
icavcQ, fiome happy Ulc, 



" Ralher wnid Ih* throDE 
Of wiling men 
« Gadi [he taaitai sutenauo 
Spread hj hidden handa, anin, ai 



Whcrt'er he aoea, h>| crc 
He (arw thitftpringmg 



■ a Dobli U* 
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in childhood which affect us, but the songs tf childhood 
heard in latM yeais, when they have grown mellowed by 



Thb Bookworm.— But in solitude, as well as in the 
bus; haunts of men, poets ^e of kin. The reason of the 
unhappiness of many born with genius in the soul, but 
who cannot "out with it,"* is that they usually are too 
fond of their day-dreams to leave them for a while to 
bend themselves to the study of that most commonplace 
thing, a dictionary — the storehouse of the raw elements 
of possible epics and dramas, histories and lyrics. I lilte 



lu majcny. \t was a dailv and hourly del^hc to walch ttie breuH 
play about the cnchaatco isles, on the delkatc silvtry surfiict, 
diriuninf HHoe clear redection, or CraiUng it oat iu length, or cutting 
shafply acnua it with aciet of ripplbg b1u4. ll was a frequBUI 

Kiure to He the clouds play about the crest of Umachan and 
VoricL'a goldea hrad, EreV Ulist& that ciept apwardl fram the 
valleyi, till the lumhine suddenly caught them, and nude Iheoi 

of heather OD the lower land to the southwatd, that became like the 
aaiLioe dyea of deepest purple and blue, when the dcy was grey in 
the eveaing— all uve one orajige streak ! Ah, thoK were spectacles 
nerer to he fotgollen, splendouti of light and gloiy, sod sadness of 
deepening gloom, when the eyes grew noiat in the twilight, and 
lecielly drank their teara.''~P. O. HAMaHTON— 7»f Intiiltetnal 
Lif,. 

* '*Othmar, unwitting of the guard'i commentary, omtinucd to 
gate dowa the river, repeating in his thoughts the Greek of Bion's 
sonnet to Hesperus. He was wishing raeuely that he had the gift 
of poetical eapreoion ; he knew that he thought at poeli thiak, but 

these, have been able to enpreae what he felt, to porrtay what he 
fonded, than have had all die millions which fale had allotted to 
him. Even a second-rate noet can have such haooiness iu the 



'hich niake the hi 



eloquence fof them. Rut they remained mute within him ; they 
wete rather painful than con»^in^ to him ; when he recalled pas- 
sages of Shelley, of Mussel, of Heine, of Leopsrdi, LI seemed La him 
tlui the loDgne in which they spoke was so lamiliar to him, chat it 
shoold have been hie own, and yat he had fbiKOlten it, or could not' 
Ifualt; inuOMwaf cotUdncT^malcailhiL"— QuinA's&f^HT. 
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to think of the thorough knowledge shown of hii siilg«ct 
by the " dowu-eut" otUoi, who gave a frieod his recipe 
(or eloquence : " Gel yourself chock-fiill of the mlgect, 
knock out the bung, and lel Nature capei ;" which, I 
luppoae, ii but a mote emphatic mode of repealing 
Falitaff's injunction to uident IHstol : " If thou hast any 
tidings, prithee deliver them like a man of Ibis wi^ld. " 
A man's thoughts " admit no bondage if his words have 
wingi." 

Wilson.— Now that you have touched upon this sub- 
ject, has it ever occurred to you that to the attentive 
student of poetry nothing can possibly be more advan- 
tageous than to trace the steps by which the ait of 
expression perfects itself? 

The Bookworm. — Yes, it has ; and, paradoxical as it 
m^ht appear, I have often noticed that it is both sad- 
dening and amusing to note the ultimate dethionemenl 
of expresdon as a mere art. It is an old story : cutting 
down, weeding out, polishing up, until at last a thing of 
emptiness and glitter is the result ; and then Simplicity 
steps out, and laughs it in the face, and demands to 
know where its soul is. " You are gorgeous enouf^ 
to look upon," she exclaims; "but what is the end 
of yout being ? where is your hie ? what are you all 
about?" And so the supreme art, the result of so much 
cutting down and binding up, slinks away for a time ; 
Nature re-asserts her portion ; Simplicity reigns supreme ; 
and loosened speech, with plain directness, teib of the 
soul and the life. 

Wilson. — Ah, I see what you refer to. As I know 
your admiration for one particular side of Wordsworth's 
work, I will finish your remarks for you ! This laughii^ 
of sheer Simplicity in the fece of too fer-reaching Art 
was seen to perfection when Wordsworth arose and gave 
men to understand thai what Nature needed was purely 
natural speech ; and laying forcible hands on the English 
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tongue, he shocdc it till it yielded up tbe honest, tingle- 
meaoing wards he needed for the uttdance of his honesti 
single-meaniDg thought. 

Thb Bookworm. — But at the present lime the old 
need is in existence again, and thoughtful men aie crjing 
out for a return once more to simple, straightforwud 

Wilson. — And well they may ; iai, in the case of tbe 
latest development of oui literary poetry, the extreme 
care with which words have been heaped upon each 
other, and the mad pranks they have been made to pUy, 
have been altogether out of proportion to tbe sentiment 
or thought underlying the expression. I don't mean to 
complain so mnch of the ait of " packing a sentence," in 
which George Meredith seems to me — at least, in some 
of his poetry — to excel, as of that finikin meddling with 
the beautiful chastity of the English language, iriiich 
brii^ about results such as we find in some of the 
5(Hmet-work of the late Dante Rossetti. 

The Bookworm.— To what do you especiftlly refer ? 

Wilson.— I have in my mind these lines, which I 
think illustrate my meaning : — 

" Because our talk was of the cloud-contrd 



" What shall be said of this embattled day 
And Bim^d occupation of this night 
By all thy foes beleaguered, — now when sight 

Noi sound denotes the loved one far away ? 

Of these thy vanquished hours what shalt thou say,— 
As every sense to which she dealt d^ht 
Now labours lonely o'er the stark noon-hcigbt 

To reach the sunset's desolate disarray?" 
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If ]roa wish fix faither iiutanca of want of dne propor- 
tion in tbougbt and expression, yja have only to turn to 
Swinbume'i volumes. There is, tS course, no denying 
that music is to be found in abundance in his pages ; bul 
whU I do deny is that his gorgeous laji^uage and tnaeni- 
ficent music are bat correspondent clothing of an equal 
gorgeoasoess and magnificence of underlying thought. 
Are thought and sentiment to be over-dressed, and go 
free of remark, whilst over-dressed men and women are 
jntied artd lai^hed at? To me, some of Swinburne's 
Tolumes tell the tale of a stru^le between thought and 
■enliment on the one hand, and wordiness on the othn, 
in iriiich wordiness cmquers with wild dance. It is all 
nonsenie to talk about singing like the nightii^e or the 
lark just for the mere sake of the muac Think you that 
to bird-listeners there is nothing but liquidity in these 
songs? You may be sure there is plenty of backbone to 
them all, something worth singing about At one time 
I had looked to Robert Buchanan to lead the return to 
natural speech in our poetry, but alas! he has not ful- 
filled all the high hopes cherished on his accouni when 
he set out on his poetical journey. To me there is an 
unrest about his poems, an indication of their author's 
weariness of his work when but half through with il, due, 
undoubtedly, to the rapidity with which he completes 
and publishes his productions. 

Thb Bookworm,— And in what direction, pray, are 
we to turn 1 Have we lost ourselves wholly in trackless 
wastes P Is there no friendly guide in the darkness? 
no narrow path to the outskirts, where the sun shines 
brif^tly and human speech is heard P 

Wilson. — In Lewis Morris's works we find, to a great 
extent— -an extent even greater tlian we had anticipated— 
this loosened speech, this simplicity and freedom of lan- 
guage which is so restful, coming, as it does, after what 
it &tiguing and involved in modem veise. His pnrposes, 
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«T, of tliis kind ue decided and dearlf defined. 
Prefixed la The Epic ef Hadts we find this tranalatioo of 
one of the "Welsh Triads," which indicates well the 
temper of Mr. Monis in regard to his work : " The three 
excellencies of poetry : simpUdly (A language, simplicity 
of subject, and ampUdty of invention. " And even more 
plainly doe» bi» own verse speak on the point ; I remem- 
bcf just these lines fiom " The Apology " : — 

''I may not scorn, I cannot prize. 
Those whose qoick-coming findet rise 
Only in quaint disguise." 

The Bookworm. — It is astonishing to find how little 
sympathy really exists in the world. Through all the 
i^es the burden of the cry of genius has been : '* Mis- 
understood, misunderstood." I cannot help thinking 
that the }Himaiy cause of this perpetual misunderstanding 
is the inadequacy of human speech, however fluent and 
apt, to express the thoughts under which great men 
live and labour. At the beat of timet, when the secrets 
of the universe appear unveiled before us, and when the 
soul is comparatively free of speech, the wild freedom 
and expresdveness of which prompts it to refer the cause 
of its intoxication back to some mystery behind or above 
itself— at these, the most pleasing and seductive of time*, 
what are we but mere in&nis, 



Our tenderest and our strongest thoughts, those that live 
with us in the sweel wonderland of dawn and twilight, 
and those which stretch upwards towards the Infinite 
with the strei^ith of noble manhood — these all become 
■tale and jqune when brought into contact with halting 
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ipt— * And what wonder if it that tke deucat t h o ag h te 
and hoUctt acpiratiotu wliicfa, perchance, have kin clow 
to a gicat inan'i heut, and comforted him as doth the 
prcKnce of angeli, ihoald, when uttered forth, appear 
dbtotted, pioponionlets — naj, almoit ■"»"'»"* 1 

WiLMM. — We are getting quite Honeric in out dia- 
logne ; tbe Catalogue of Ships " im't in it " with ns. 

Tub Bookwokm.— Just another minnte, therc's tt 
good fellow I I shall feel better after my outburst I was 
going to sajr : What lesaons of patience and fMbearance 
this ibould teach n« with reference to what may appear 
shortcomings in works of art 1 A workman (I take the 
word m it« broadest sense) should not be judged so much 
hf his actual accompUshment, as by the spirit in which 
he worked ; not so much by what he has uttered, as l;^ 
what, deep down in his soul, has refused to shape itself 
in the language of ndinaif mortals. The greatest pro- 
dwcltoiu of a roaa of genius should be to us but as if the 
(arth had been shaken to ils ino«t )xecious centre, and 
eauaed to cast forth splintered jewels, which, with all 
Aeir intrinsic value, are only indications of the wealth 
yet remaining deep-buried and unrevealed. You recol- 
lect vrbat Aldrich nngs of this unexfsessed : — 

" At sweet as the breath that goes 
F^om the lips of the white lose ; 
As word as the el£n lights 
That gitmmet of fiasty nights ; 
As wild as the winds that tear 
The curled, red leaf in the air. 
Is the song I have never sung. 



"On khob miraculous day 
Perhaps it will come and stay ; 
In some unimagined spring 
I may find my voice, and sing 
Tlu> KX^ I have never sung." 
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Hen theie is that charming little insoipticm in the Beck 
«/ Vtries, addressed \fj W. E. Henley to hii wife ; — 

" Take, dear, my little iheof of songs. 

" And, singing as when all was young. 

They will recall 
ITiose others, lived, but left unsung — 

The best of all." 

Wilson.— I ceitainly think there is a e««l deal 
of truth in the theory of the limitedness of expiesdon 
accounting fbi much of the misunderstanding existing 
about great men and their works, &om Plato down to 
Hegel, and Ruskin, and Emerson. Rnskin himself sajia, 
in Seiame and Lilies : " Be sure, if the author is worth 
anything, that you will not get at his meaning all at 
once ; nay I tliat at his whole meaning you will not for a 
long time arrive in anywise. Not that be does not say 
what he means, and in strong words, too ; iut JU lannat 

say it ail." And Lew 1 was nearly quoting Lewii 

Morris again. 

Thb Bookworm. — Go ahead! there ue no petvecse 
critics present. 

Wilson. — That Lewis Morris has reaKsed something 
of these shackles laid on souls that would be free te sing 
all, hut are not, is evident from his poem, '^Dumb.'* 
Hand me his Songs of Two Worlds, there's a good 
fellow. This is the passage : — 

" But we are dumb, we are dumb, and may not tell 
What stirs within us, (hough the soul may throb 
And tremble with its passion ; though the heart 
Dissolve in weeping : dumb. Nature may spread 
Sublimest sights ofbeauty ; art inspire 
HJ^ thoi^hts and pure of God-like sacrifice ; 
Vm bo wrad comet. Heroic, daring deeds 
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Thrill M, yet DO wotd comet ; we ue dumb, we are 

S&ve (hat from finer uuli at timet maj' riie, 
Once in an age, bint, inarticulate tound*, 
Low, halting liMCt of wonder, «ch ai come 
Ftooi childien looking on the stan. 

Thej come, tbcf go, 
Tboie iweet imprenions ipent on sepaiate aoait, 
Uke rain-drops on the endless ocean-pluns, 
Lo«t w they HlL The world rolls on ; lives spring. 
Blossom, and fiule ; the play of life is played 
VLan vivid than of old, oq a wider stage. 
With more comummate actim ; yet the dull. 
Cold jaws of sullen rilence swallow up 
The strain, and it is lost 

Only the stress. 
The pain, the hope, the longing, the consliaint 
Of limited faculties circling round and round 
The grim drcumfeiencc, and finding naught 
Of outlet to the dread unknown beyond. 
Can lend the poet voice. Only the weight. 
The dulness (rfour senses, which makes dumb 
And hashes half the finer utterance, 
Hake* poirible the song, and modulates 
The too-exalted music, that it falls 
So soft upon the liiteoine soul, that hie. 
Not withered by the awlul haimony. 
Nor dumb with too much sweetness, dot struck blind 
By the too vivid presence of the Unlmown, 
Fulfils its round of duty — elevated. 
Not slain, by loo much splendour — comforted. 
Not thunder-smitten — soothed, not laid asleep — 
And ever through the devious maie of beiag. 
Fare* in slow, narrowijig cycles to the end. 

Tki Bookworm. —That is just what Emerson saw, 
when he wrote this (taking up a volume, and reading) : 
" In love, in art, in avarice, in politics, in labour, in 
garnet, we study to ultct our painful secret. The man ia 
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onl^ half himself, Che other half is his eipressioa. Not- 
withstajidlng [his necessity to be published, adequate 
expression is rare. I know not how it is that we need an 
interpreter ; but the great majority of men seem to be 
minors, who have not yet come bto possession of theii 
own, or mutes, who cuinot lepoit the conversations they 

have bad wilb Natuie For poetry was all 

written before time was, and whenever we are so finely 
organised that we can penetrate into that ri^on where, 
the ail is music, we hear those primal waiblings, and 
attempt to write them down, but we lose ever and anon a 
word, or a verse, and substitute something of our own, 
and thus miswrite the poem. " 
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SARUM CLOSE AND COVENTRY PAT- 
MORE— THE WELL-WORN IDEAL. 



n OFTEN wandei ■l<»ie thiough the quiet Goie 
■nd lound the Calhedial : h gives me jost the 
test Mid peace I sometimes need. I Ion to 
see the stately pile looming up masave against the indigo 
sk; of eailj' night, with the horned moon above it, whilst 
over the neighbouting elms one solitary star is serenely 
set. I do not otject even to a driuly, uncomfbitable 
night ; [or then the l^hted windows of the houses in the 
Close show out btiglitly, and make one imagine all kinds 
of sweet and posuble dream-life having existence within. 
A moving shadow thrown momentarily against the blind 

is suggestive of a poem, and . But I must curb my 

wandering fiucy. I say 1 do not object even to a driuly, 
uncomfortable nighl fcnr my stroll in the Cathedra] pre- 
cincts ; in &ct, I often prefer it, for I then meet fewer 
people, and have less fear of getting my dreams dispelled 
Ipf an unlucky collison with some aimless tourist. 

The other evening, in my per^iinations in this dlrec- 
tim, I suddenly awoke to the discovery that, although 
I had often passed and repassed the Deanery, I had 
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" The Wedding-Much of Mendelssohn," 

by 

"ScHneoaein the study play'd"; 

. odtbvhad 

" The serious strain 
Of Sarum bells" 

ever made sweet mnnc to my car ; for, alas 1 the Cathe- 
dral hu no bells. Thus was I led to qoesdon bow fu 
PatBM^e really was acqaainted with (his quiet oM dty 
when be made it the material fbondation of his poem, 
aiid to what extent hU whole aj^jarent reality had been 
evolved out trf his iimer conadoiisness. Conversing thus 
with mysdf, I passed from the gate, through the streets, 
into the country beyond, where my happy hcnne-Iife is 
^ent, and where sheep paatores and trout streams 
abound. I found Wilson awaiting my return. He bad 
been lonely, he said, in his bachelor rooms, and had 
come out for a chat. He had broi^ht with him oar 
mttnal Mend Broolces, who occasicnally runs down &om 
town with all sorts of book-treasures and literary dub 
gossip. I sometimes tbiDli that if I were not so mndi 
attached to the dreamy comforts and even tenor of my 
Bre^de existence, I should envy his club life, with its 
"Ixiefless banistet fellows," as he irreverently calls his 
l^al Mends, and its &ir sprinkling of Btdiemiaiis, in 
mortal guise as artists ajtd [jsy-wrighta, and poets, who 
had been laureates had they but chanced upon lifo when 
the world was younger and less sophisticated than it now 

The ni^t had by this time closed in, chilly and com- 
fortleaa t and very soon we were sealed round the ttod; 
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fire, '*'**i"g away on a vuiet; of mnill mfagects rag- 
gested by the vuJt of our town fiiend. I osiuUy nuned 
the p<HDta that had occnired to me with reference to Pat- 
more and his Sarum poetry, which immediately suggested 
"lomewbat for conversation" lo us. We agieed, in a 
sage and superior mannei, that, use it as he may, an 
artist should not unnecessarily tamper with the reajity 
upon which he bases his dieams ; however light and airy 
the habitation may be, its foundation should be ctmoete, 
decided, definite. And so we proceeded to refer to 
man's actual life in relation to that ideal existence which 
is ever present in the mind possessed of the elements of 
true growth. 

Bx00Ka3.~AAer all, life it often nothing but an 
endless search after what is nn&ndable — an earnest and 
prolonged endeavour to become acquainted with what, in 
its very nature, is unknowable. We look before and 
after, and, as Shelley says, we pine for what it not. 

Ths Bookworm. — Vet is not this pining the source 
of man's purest joys as well as his Mtterest disappoint- 
ments? To the soul alive and growing, the occaaooal 
recoUectioD of how godlike it is comes as a draogtit cA 
pure water to the traveller in the desert As it pauses 
to ponder for awhile cm its divine origin, the endrding 
air grows filll of unseen and alluring voice* ; and these, 
Circe-like, wrap their entanglements about it, and 

" The sound 
Of grosser music dies, and all the earth 
Is mil of subtle undertones, which change 
The listener." 

I cannot think it any cause of wonder, then, that one, 
with soul touched by the finger of genius, should, cq 
hearing this undefinable music of the other land, leave 
behind him all social ties — wife and child, &ther and 
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motbei — utd with pale &ce, wiittcD over with untold 
longings, go out upon the &tal search, which hath its 
ending, alu ! too often, in Taitarus instead of Olympus. 
Shelley's Alastor is not all a dream I 

Bkoosbs. — Let us have a definition, as Coleridge used 
to ftsk <^ the young Hazlitt, when his taJk became wocdy. 
What is this Ideal, raved about by poets and severelj 
analysed by philosophers? 

Thb Bookworm. — Simply that which the seekei sees 
himself deficient in, and feels necessai; to complete his 
being. It has its birth in the leal. You lecollect what 
Cailfle wrote : " In this pooi, miserable, hampered, des- 
focable actual wheieiii thou even now standest, here at 
nowhere U thy Ideal," And Maenish, in his Philosophy 
of SUtp, expresses his belief that dreams are unifbimly 
the resusdtalion or re-embodiment of thou^ti which 
have iMmerly, in some shape or other, occupied the 
mind. He says : " They are old Ideas revived, ^ther in 
on entire stale, or heterogerteousl; mingled tc^ether." 
This, certainly, in some measure, helps us to understand 
the formation of the Ideal, as well as the modifications 
it undergoes ; and how new elements are repeatedly 
added to it, making it more and more perfect— indeed, 
in some instances altering its character altogether. Whti 
is pleasing or profitable to the mind is gathered up, artd 
used in the continued perfectii^ of the already eidsting 
desire of the souL Hence the necessity of high and holy 
suiTouadir^s, and the keeping of youthful minds, espe- 
cially, in a healthy atmos|dieTe. Ruskin is convinced 
that the sensatbn of beauty Is dependent on a pure, 
right, and open state of heart, both for its truth and for 
its intensity ; and our art-treatises abound with exhorta- 
tions to students to core for the mind and heart, if a high 
and pure style of painting is aimed at. 

Brookes. — You refer to theories. Let me add, that in 
the actual education of the eye and hand in our best 
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iAooli of ut, ^ that ii imperfect in ooffiBe and eoloBr 
b carefiilljr eicladed, and 011I7 the purest exuiq)lca M 
b«fcK the tfadenti. A certain knowledge cf die atility 
and place of these ii alao demanded before the itndent b 
pamitted to piitake of the intoikatioB of compontbM. 

Trb Bookwokm.— Would that all ^oDthM mnd* 
coMld lomdiow be bound doim to Mveiest puiity of 
thought, and allowed converse only with the Immoitab, 
until the time when the Ideal should be framed I But 
alail this is Altogether impracticable, for who am lell 
Ibe time of the Kcrct birth of the Ideal 1 

Wilson. — The matter bcf^ns to usnroe a serious 
aspect. If what fou say ii true, and if it be also eqaaUr 
trne that it takes all mankind to make one maa, then te 
history to us most invaluaUe. Through ks reconla we 
are able to draw to the l^t the diitinguiAii^ or 
desirable trait in the character of ead tA its worthies. 
Of MM and the other — 

" We mark the virtue and we shun the vice ;" 

and what is thus gleaned, Int b; Int, becomes mw qm- 
melrical whole, 10 which the l»eath necessary to Tivid 
existence is given, and I0I it is lo us our Ideal. 

Brookhs.— The Ideal, though bom of the actual, is 
yet distinct from i( ; for in poverty genius can c^ up its 
mental splendours independent of its real surroundings. 
Tom Moore, it is true, ^thered atiout him a deal of 
eastern drapery and like accessories during the composi- 
tion of Laila Rookk ; but in direct opposition to this is 
Aiiosio's reply to a faiend, who Cold liini his habitatioa 
was not lit far one who had raised so many fine palaces 
in his writings. He said : " The struclnte of wotds and 
that of stones are not the same thii^." And you recol- 
lect that Walt Whitman's nx^ U thus described \rj one 
of hii admirers: "About fifteen feet iqaaic, with a 
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angle wmdow loeJcmg ont od buns sofitudes ; • nmH 
eot, > waihEtand, with a little looking-glass hung ovei it ; 
s pine table, with pen, ink, uid paper on it ; u) old 
line-engiaTing, Teprcaenting Bacchus, huag on tbe wall, 
md oppmite a tinilai one of Silenus ; these cotutttnted 
hu viable eanionnieatft. " 

Wilson. — And fhrthennoie, it is not often that we 
care to lanembei that the images of beautjr Sitting actosi 
oai path often bonow Iheii hues &oin thii^ comnmi- 
place and lowly. We admue the gorgeousness of tbe 
hatteifly's wii^ : need we call to mind the &tct that this 
nme thing of beauty and sunshine once lay in embryo in 
a wonn, which could not move but with its mouth in 
the duit ? 

Thb_ Bochcworu. — I must own to an undediable 
teikdency to-nig^t in the direction of the homily. The 
whole subject to which we refei seems to open out great 
fields for hard work in practical gleaning. There is one 
tiling most certain—— 

Brookes and Wilson together. — And pray what is 
thatP 

The Bookworm.— That when a staid ol4 gentleman 
lays himself out to talk sense to two careless in&nti, he 
is generally scoffed at. But ah! / have a crumb of 
comfort ; to be great is to be misunderstood, in some 
instances even to be posecuted — bul did you never read 
of tbe bears that came to save Elisha from mockery 7 

Brooebs. — Get along to your "say," you old fraud, 
withyoui Emersonian "misunderstood"; and remember, 
DO cheating us of a single scrap of your more than human 
wisdom. 

The Bookworm (reassured, and more dignified than 
ever in his manner). — I was going to remark, when you 
boys rudely interrupted me, that the possession of an 
Ideal is fhtu^l with greatest good. According to its 
parity is the purity of the man's life ; aeccodin^ to ita 
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loftbiev the noUenen which 'diitii^nishes him and 
points him oat aa > hero. The men who atind forth 
pre-emiDcntlf on the page of hiiln]' aic those who have 
followed cm earnestly in the search after what theii souls 
dedred to malie them still {rieater. I can think of no 
more predoas gifts to be bestowed on a yonng man than 
a loftj Ideal and the power of will to follow after iL 
Tbet«aie the qualilicatioiu needed to make hia life "as 
iweet as the murmni of the hrook and the rtistle of the 
corn ;" and, walking in this higher p«th, he can well 
afford to acorn low pleasures. He can mng with HaJii of 
its immortal sweets: "Nor has anji man inhaled from 
the mmk-bladder of the merchant, at from the muskj 
morning wind, that sweet air which I am pennitted to 
brMthe evof hour of the day. " If the dedre to attain is 
an indication of a certain power of attainment, then is 
the possesion of an Ideal lo a youi^ man the key of the 
gate (q>ening upon the perfection possible to himself At 
best, what poor, tame creatures «re are without this 
thirst of thesoull 

Wilson. — In this light, an ordinary, unasjnring crea- 
ture does seem in^nificant. 

Thb Bookworm. — Yes, the life of one leading an 
every-day, take-what-may-come sort of existence, does 
appear all this, and useless besides, when compared with 
that of one who, in possession of his Ideal, stands up and 
looks with conscious manliness into the blue vault above, 
studded with stars that whisper ever of hope, and of a 
future "bright beyond » mMtal's telling"! But men 
resemble trees, inasmuch as some are content to bend 
their heads so low as to reach Ihe dull pool at their feet, 
whilst others raise themselves majestically, stretching ap 
thor proud heads to meet the sunbeams in their descent 
upon the earth. 

Brookbs,~How clearly Lessing understood the bene' 
fits accruing from this Search, apart from any question 
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<rf floding ; and how well h« hu expressed it in that 
memorable saying : " Did the Almighty, holding in His 
right hand Truth, and in His left Stanh aftir Truth, 
deign to offer me the ooe I might prefer, in sU humihty, 
but without heatation, I should request Search after 
Truth r 

Wilson. — What marked earnestness we often find 
evidenced in work in this direction ! Turner, with his 
soul full of colour-dreams and the goi^eousness of sunlit 
landscapes, slaved, with his nose to the canvas, from 
sunrise to sunset ; and of Gainsborough 'tis recorded Chat 
he painted by candle-light, since he could not occupy his 
evenings with anything so satisfying to his mind. 

The Bookworm.— And there is that touching inci- 
dent, so often repeated, with variations, in the life of 
many a student in the present day, which is related in 
the Talmud. Hillel, "the chief of Israel," when a 
youth, was often cramped for means to pursue his 
studies. At one time, lacking the fee demanded tiy the 
porter for entrance to the college, he climbed up on the 
window-sill, hoping to hear the lectures through the 
panes. It chanced to l>e snowing, and the student 
became so mtensely interested that he was quite covered 
with snow, without being aware of it, and became insen- 
sible through the cold. The attention of those inside 
was called to his state by the early darkening of the 
room ; and by them he was carried in and restored to 



A strange infatuation possesses the seeking soul, and 
sends it onward. The storm rages, and the vessel is 
flung forward by one wave, ODly to be caught by 
another, to be precipitated into the merciless clutch of a 
third, and so on, till the wild storm ceases, and morning 

Wilson. — But one need never look for sympathy. 
Thb Bookworm. — Even were such obtainable, it 
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would dog the mil and prevent its numc. Oar fligilit 
must be above all caithly inflaeiica. In the moniii^ we 
mutt ay with the lark, " Up, up to heaven's gate!" and 
at night the start mutt be our oidy compankmi. 

*' Oat of the east and out of the west no man onder- 

Mands me. 
O, the bqipiei' I, who ccmfide to mme but the wind. " 

This absence of human sympathy has vajious results. 
Tboreaa withdn.ws (o his hut at Walden, and Diogenes 
■eeks tefiige in his tub. Shelley once, with great un- 
witdom, MU^t to lind in others tlie fite which tjoiot in 
liis own breast, and he tells ni with what re«alt : " When 
I have thought to unburden my inmost soul to them, I 
have found my language misunderstood, tike one in a 
distant and savage land." As poets taonlei aione in the 
woodlands, i-hjnfing their rhymes to the music of the 
nightingale's soi^, so must we, without companionship, 
wander through the woild, tuniiq; oui lives to ttiose 
■acted harmcHues beaid dearest by the soul most lonely. 

Bkookes. — But existence in an abode so far uplifted 
ftbove the lealities ri life has its serious drawbacks, Eud 
U often attended with multitodinoas disappointments. 

The Bookworm, — Yes, I giant this fireely. Another 
result is often a great dissatis&u:tion at finding so much 
that is oommoDplace in the works <A great men. One's 
standard is apt to be raised too high. We hear, perhaps, 
the maltitude loud-voiced in praise of some picture by an 
artist rA renown. Our imagination immediately presets 
to us an idea of what this picture is, and some day, with 
bright expectancy and eagerness of soul, we go to view 
it, to gel our idea of it conliimed, or rather to see how 
br it exceeds our highest imaginings. Alas I is this it — 
this (hii^ of folpalde pigment and canvas? It should 
have been divine, and it is but human ; it should have 
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been heavenly, and it has ihe unmistakable stamp of the 
earthly upon it. In like manner, a much-talked -of poem 
raiely yields us what we look for. 

How well the Bishop of Deny, in his recent vcJume, 
St. At^ustint's Holiday and otlur Poenu, has translated 
this experience into words : — 

" I never yet heard music, however sweet, 
Never saw fiower or light, ocean or bill, 
But a quick thought of something finer still 

Touch'd me with sadness. Never did I meet 

Completes! beauty but was incomplete ; 
Never view'd shapes half fair enough to fill 
The royal ralleries of my boundless will. 

Never wrote I one line that I could greet 

A twelvemonth after with a brow of fire. 
Thus, then, with aim unreach'd, thought unexpress'd, 

Unsaliated throbbir^ of desire, 
I walk my way oflife, and find no rest. 

Thus beauty does not soothe me, and a cry 

Of some deep want ends all my poetry." 

Brookbs. — George Sand certainly got at the hem of 
"Truth's garment when she said : ' ' Art is not a study of 
positive reality, but a seeking after Ideal Truth." One 
of our fomous painters continually kept near him his 
greatest dream in colour ; and his answer to all who 
came with their rolls of bank-paper to purchase it was : 
" It is not finished yet." Every touch he added was but 
an opening for the influx of new and clearer light, 
showii^ where others were needed. The American 
artist, W, M. Hunt, so thoroughly understood this 
"noble discontent," that he used to tell his pupils: 
"You can't finish a thing brther than you can go. It 
is at last that you'll finish. Corot doesn't finish, and he's 
over eighty years of age. If you all finished, the book 
would be shut i]p. " 

The Bookwokm.— Yet it is of the throes aitd pains of 
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(hia infinite longing Ihit great >chiev«ments are bom. 
The builders of Babel mast have known that their work 
would never reach Heaven, yet they built on, with the 
certainty that the more they strove, the higher their mass 
of Hone would rear its head. Our world's workers are 
well aware that perfection cannot be attained, for a point 
that at one time is to them perfection, is no longer such 
when reached. Vet they all, with one will, strive for it. 
Thus come into existence our epics and our operas, our 
sculpture and our paintings. It is in answer to all this 
nuie, earnest entreaty that the God-like condescends to 
reveal itself, though, alas, only in part. 

Wilson. — But how very nearly all this approaches to 
amMtionI The results are often similar. Vertot reports 
of Mahomet the Great, that though he had conquered 
two empires, twelve kingdoms, and about three hundred 
cities, yet these were so in from satisfying his ambition, 
that towards the close of hLi life he was deeply engaged 
in new enlerprises. This seems apparent from the 
inscription he ordered to be engraved upon his tomb. 
Not tbe least hint was to be giv^n of his accomplished 
victories, only a short plan of his would -have-been fiiture : 
" My ambition was the conquest of Rhodes and of proud 
Italy." 

Bbookbs. — Sometimes, however, a dreamer is suffi- 
ciently awake to analyse his dreams, and to see their 
tendency. Tennyson sees the brilliant unreality, and 
hears the sofl, seducing tones ; and this is his reply : — 

" Silence, beautifiil voice. 
Be still, for you only trouble the mind 

With a joy in which I cannot rejoice, 
A glory I shall not tind." 

The Bookworm. — After all, the liiial word seems to 
be, that there is a pleasure of no mean account in this 
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unsatisfied quest, wherein hope is not smothered, posses- 
ion does not satiate, and the happiness of man's longing 
is continued unto him. Human nature has ever Lieen the 
same. A paradise you wish a man to enjoy must be 
withheld from him— or, rather, held out to him. 

But at last this search of the soul ceases to be ftuitfiil 
of joy. It finds emptiness where fulness was to have 
been. Even love palls. Alas ! she is not all the white- 
robed maiden that once abode in mid heaven, and lured 
us on to fotal possession. Eternity draws n^h, and 
scatters her snous broadcast \ some flakes find theii tinal 
resting-place among the hairs of Our own head. What 
is to occupy attention and desire when former pleasures 
fail? I say, "eternity draws nigh"; then is the season 
for the Infinite to become more dearly recognised as the 
olject round which the soul should weave its de^rcs and 
its creations, and in which the longings of the mind 
may find their ultimate rest. 

In this increased light a new tran^tion of out life's 
poetry and philosophy comes to us. What fools we have 
been, to be sure, to have fancied that the otject of any 
deep-felt want of the soul enisled out of the Eternal 
Source of all I Bossuet speaks out for us our newly-dis- 
covered wisdom. " It is certain," he says, "that God is 
the primitive reason of all that exists and has under- 
standing in the universe ; that He is the true original, 
and that everything is true by relation to His Eternal 
Idea;" in short, that seeking our Ideal is seekii^ Him, 
and that to find our Ideal is to lose ourselves in Him. 

The fire has burnt low, my firiends ; and I must apolo- 
gise for taking such a serious view of matters in gcneraL 

As we wished each other "good-night" in the hall, I 
enquired laughingly of Wilson if his Lenis Morris hadn't 
something suited to our topic He simply repeated a 
few lines, without comment or suggestbn of any kind. 
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■ml then went out into the star-lit night, lenvii^ them 
with me ra a benedictioa ; and these are they : — 

" For those who hear 
Some &ii, buai echoes, though the crowd be deaf. 
And see the while god's gaiments on the hills, 
Which the crowd sees nut, though they may not Und 
YA music for their visions ; they are lilest, 
NotiMtiable." 

"For I hold 
Thai what we seek is hut our other self. 
Other and higher, neither wholly like. 
Nor wholly diFTeient, the half-life the gods 
KetBined when half was given." 

" I judge iC better, indeed. 
To seek in life, as now Iknow I sought, 
Some (air, impossible love, which slays our life ; 
Some ^r Ideal, raised too high for man ; 
And failing, to grow toad, and cease to be, 
Than to decline, m Ihey do who have found 
Broad-paunched content, and weal, and happiness: 
And so an end. For one day, as I know. 
The high aim unfulfilled fulfils itself ; 
The deep, unsatisfied thirst is satisfied." 

And I sat in my loneliness, and thanked God for the 
consolation contained in these lines for the man who, 
looking back over his life, sees it full of unsatisfied 
dexires, vain dreams, or purposes too divine to blossom 
on this lower earth. 
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